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Saskatchewan and Illinois 


Win 1949 Plaque Awards 


ASKATCHEWAN wins the 1949 
award of the plaque for organizing 
the greatest number of credit unions 
per 1000 population. This is the sec- 
ond time Saskatchewan has carried 
away this organization honor. The 
league winners since the first award to 
Utah in 1943 are: Alberta, Saskatch- 
ewan, Alberta, British Columbia, Ver- 
mont, and Saskatchewan. 
The standings for the award were: 


Number 
of % per 
Credit 1000 
Unions Population 
Saskatchewan 22 0245 
British Columbia 20 0244 
Florida 20 .0106 


a new plaque award 


The new organization award for the 
league organizing the greatest number 
of credit unions goes to the Illinois 
Credit Union League. 


The new award is offered to encour- 
age greater organization effort of the 
leagues with heavily populated areas 
who had a very remote chance to win 
in the award weighted according to 
population. The records for previous 
years indicate aggressive competition 
for the new award. Pennsylvania was 
at the top of the list last year, and On- 
tario has led the other leagues three 
times in the last six years. 

Standings for the new plaque were 
Illinois 75, California 57, New York 52. 





Ten Leagues Top Member Quota 


THe SrxtH Awnnvat International 
Credit Union Membership Drive has 
completed the second month of its 
90-day period. Reports received as of 
March 31 show 10 leagues have al- 
ready exceeded their quota for the 
entire drive. Last year at the same 
point in the drive 12 leagues had gone 
over the top. Reports have been re- 
ceived from six less leagues than at the 
same point last year. Total net new 
members reported is 36,467 as com- 
pared with 37,797 for the same months 
last year. Several large leagues are 
among those not yet reporting. Of the 
41 leagues for which there are at 
least partial reports, 24 have exceeded 
their last year’s report for the same 
months. It looks as though we should 
easily reach the 100,000 goal, but this 
is certainly no time to let up. 

Cards for final reports will be mailed 
in late April—please cooperate by 
returning your report promptly. 

Standings as of the end of March 
are: 


Members Percent of 
Reported Quota Quota 
Rhode Island ........ 866 310 286% 
Toa s ce kinda eee 6168 3600 174% 
Colorado . . 846 550 154% 
Arizona . 278 200 139% 
ee 795 620 128% 
I or a kaa ee 63 50 126% 
OD ind couscaund 1264 1130 112% 
EE 405 380 107% 
wyoming ea ae cone 102 100 102% 
ae 582 580 100% 
West Virginia ........ 380 400 95% 
eee 248 270 92% 
0 SS 4760 5400 88% 
New Mexico . 171 200 86% 
os 1450 16380 86% 
ST eS 2799 3290 85% 
i SE: 161 210 11% 
nS 5 629 870 
2 


OE oe cela aie 2100 71% 
ile OTS hv 1700 69% 
North Carolina ....... 957 500 64% 
South Carolina ....... 1233 210 59% 
South Dakota ........ 131 250 53% 
eo ou eas 153 300 51% 
| >a 553 1070 51% 
SN, a waciccd ose sau 289 610 41% 
Pennsylvania ........ 3170 6700 41% 
EN ire dig idbened 119 260 46% 
0 eer 1755 41% 
i oe A 37 100 37% 
es os ceeaas 420 1300 32% 
New Jersey .......... 700 2250 31% 
ETE 283 900 31% 
New Hampshire ...... 29 100 29% 
Connecticut .......... 431 1530 287% 
New Brunswick ...... 83 300 28% 
SS). eee 1802 8300 22% 
North Dakota ........ 138 700 20% 
SS eae 119 19% 
Massachusetts ........ 410 3860 11% 
Nova Scotia .......... 121 1800 1% 


In The Arena Or Sidelines 


Ir Is NOT THE CRITIC who counts, nor 
the man who points out how the strong 
man stumbles, or where the doer of 
deeds could have done better. The 
credit belongs to the man who is ac- 
tually in the arena; whose face is 
marred by dust and sweat; who strives 
valiantly; who errs and may fail again 
and again, because there is no effort 
without error and shortcoming, but 
who does actually strive to do the 
deeds; who does know the great en- 
thusiasm, the great devotion; who 
spends himself in a worthy cause; 
who, at the best knows in the end the 
triumph of high achievement, and who 
at the worst, if he fails, at least fails 
while daring greatly, so that his place 
shall never be with those cold and 
timid souls who know neither victory 
nor defeat.”—Theodore Roosevelt in 
Savings Bank Life Insurance News. 
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Wilbur Richards Wins 


Organizer Contest 


NEW record of 13 new credit 
A unions organized by a Volun- 
teer Organizer was set by 
Wilbur Richards of Toledo, Ohio. 
Marion Gregory of National Stock 
Yards, Illinois was next to the top with 
7 new credit unions to his credit, and 
Wellington Hinze of Escanaba was 
third with 5. 

Eight contest participants organized 
36 credit unions with thousands of 
people already enjoying the advan- 
tages of credit union service. 

Over 500 Ford employees at Iron 
Mountain are members because of just 
one new credit union organized by 
Wellington Hinze. 

The final report of the Volunteer 
Organizers Contest shows: 


Wilbur Richards, Ohio........ 13 
M. F. Gregory, Illinois........ 7 
W. A. Hinze, Michigan........ 5 
Harry Davis, Texas........... 4 
Frank Keinz, New York..... .3 
S. D. Jackman, Texas......... 2 
Verner Porath, Pennsylvania. 1 
Hugh Stout, Oregon........... 1 


Three Reasons For Organizing 

The Toledo (Ohio) Chapter for a 
number of years was just two or three 
credit unions short of qualifying two 
directors to serve on the State League 
Board of Directors. To overcome this 
shortage Wilbur Richards was ap- 
pointed chairman of the organization 
committee. He had wanted to organize 
a credit union for a long time, but as a 
member of his credit union chapter, he 
pledged his efforts to the task. 

Marion Gregory organized his first 
credit union years ago when a group 
asked if he would assist them. The 
task was easier and the satisfaction 
greater—then he expected. Mr. Greg- 
ory has organized over 70 credit 
unions. 

A third reason comes from Well- 
ington Hinze and Verner Porath. 
When .the treasurer of the Escanaba 
Municipal Employees Credit Union 
left the employment of the city in 1942, 
Wellington Hinze was selected as 
treasurer. As experience after experi- 
ence followed the deposits and loans of 
the credit union, the value became 
more and more visible. Then as Mr. 
Hinze attended the annual meetings of 
the Michigan Credit Union League, he 
became aware of the needs of his com- 
munity and of the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. 

Verner Porath became treasurer of 
his credit union in 1946. He says, 
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“Ever since I became treasurer, and 
saw what it has done for our members, 
I decided then to extend these services 
to other people.” 


Ways To Organize 

Let us see how these champion Vol- 
unteer Organizers for 1948-1949 con- 
test go about it. 

To make good on the pledge, Mr. 
Richards secured a set of state and 
federal charter forms and learned to 
make them out. Then he planned his 
informative talk to explain the growth 
of the movement, its principles, and 
benefits. Next came a survey of pros- 
pective industrial, fraternal, educa- 
tional, and associational groups. The 
list soon became long enough to pro- 
vide two or three years of work. So 
he temporarily quit looking for pros- 
pects but selected one for the first con- 
tact. A former credit union member 
worked in another plant. His friend 
proved to be a good contact, and was 
soon talking with others. Shortly the 
time and place for a meeting was ar- 
ranged. After making his short talk 
and answering questions at the meet- 
ing, Mr. Richards asked “How many 
would like a credit union of your 
own,” and after a unanimous show of 
hands he asked, “How many are will- 
ing to help operate a credit union? .. . 
(show of hands), well, that’s enough.” 

Then he asked for charter signers 
and the charter fee. 

Mr. Richards has found management 
very friendly where a group of em- 
ployees requested cooperation in pro- 
viding for the operation of the credit 
union. 

Marion Gregory has a shotgun tech- 
nique. He talks about credit unions to 
everyone he meets, and when any of 
them are interested in organizing— 
they know where to get some help. 
Mr. Gregory is a member of an 
Industrial Relations Club, which gives 
him an opportunity to meet with man- 
agement of other corporations. 

Mr. Gregory is an active cooperator 
with the other credit unions of the 
Southern Illinois Chapter, in using the 
radio and chapter banquets as a me- 
dium of informing leaders and broad- 
casting information about credit 
unions. 

Early in 1948 the chapter purchased 
time for a series of 15 minute broad- 
casts Monday through Friday, and a 
half hour broadcast Saturday night. 





Wilbur Richards 


These 15 minute talks included a min- 
ister, management, labor, and credit 
unionist. The chapter has since spon- 
sored two 15 minute broadcasts by 
prominent business leaders of East St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Gregory was asked to assist a 
group of the Continental Can Com- 
pany employees. The meeting was 
called for Saturday morning. Now 
when Mr. Gregory helps a group he 
wants them to take in available money 
at the time of organization, to issue 
passbooks, and to demonstrate that the 
credit union is open for business. This 
Saturday morning Mr. Gregory found 
out that the employees did not work 
Saturdays—and he predicted failure 
for the meeting, but over 100 em- 
ployees came. The name of the credit 
union was “Continental Can National 
Stock Yards Employees Credit Union.” 
At the proper time Mr. Gregory pro- 
posed that all make a deposit. After 
writing in the long name of the credit 
union on the passbooks for so many 
people, Mr. Gregory became aware of 
an advantage in recommending a short 
name for a credit union. 

Mr. Gregory believes the volunteer 
organizer has a distinct advantage 
over paid employees. The volunteer 
can more easily convince others that 
he has no ulterior motive. 

The organizational secret of Mr. 
Gregory is to be informed about the 
movement, and to talk—talk to 
friends, fellow employees, neighbors, 
fellow church and lodge members, and 
to strangers. It is no wonder Mr. 
Gregory talks credit unions for he 
believes in them. He believes that 
each credit union organized is a move- 
ment for more decent employee and 
neighbor relations; and that the in- 
fluence of the credit union movement 
will stand long after the organizer is 
dead and forgotten. 

The organizing example of Welling- 





ton Hinze reminds one of Edgar 
Guest’s poem about “It Couldn’t Be 
Done But He Did It.” Mr. Hinze’s 
first credit union was 52 miles from 
Escanaba, and he had no car. He had 
scheduled a meeting with Ford em- 
ployees at Iron Mountain and ar- 
ranged to borrow an automobile. The 
thermometer the night of the meeting 
was 25 degrees below zero, and at the 
meeting only 7 were present. Though 
Mr. Hinze was disappointed, he got 
the Iron Rouge employees of Ford to 
make a start in March of 1948. Al- 
ready the credit union has over 500 
members, $26,000 in assets and $22,000 
on loan. 

Mr. Hinze didn’t cool his heels be- 
fore or after the meeting, he was busy 
making contacts to get meetings of 
other groups to hear the credit union 
story. For the next meeting he gets 
up at 4:00 a.m. to get a train to Ne- 
gaunee (75 miles away) to be on hand 
at 11:00 am. The group at North 
Menominee was 23 miles away, but 
Mr. Hinze was on hand. 

Mr. Hinze does not use a canned 
talk, but tells what credit unions 
stand for and what they can do. 

Vernor Porath believes that taking 
the time to organize is what counts. 
He merely aims to get a small group 
together and give them the story of 
what the credit union has done for 
his members. 


Field Representative W anted 


Tue Credit Union National Associa- 
tion is now looking for a field man to 
be domiciled in the northeastern area 
which is comprised of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
York. If interested please communi- 
cate with the Managing Director, 
Credit Union National Association, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


New Federal Examination 
Fees 


Examination Fees for Federal Credit 
Unions will be increased effective 
April 25, 1949. 

The new rates will be 35c¢ per $100 
of assets or $32.08 per day whichever 
is the lower based on the assets at the 
time of examination. The minimum fee 
shall be $3.50 per examination. 

A study of the examination rate 
showed considerable increase in costs 
in recent years without any com- 
pensating change in fees. The amended 
rules pertaining to fees, call for an an- 
nual review of the rate based on a 
formula covering average cost per day 
of examinations, review and typing of 
reports, plus 10% of these items for 
overall planning and directing expen- 
ditures. 


For 1949 CUNA Meetings 


Houston Host May 11-15 


Theme for the meeting is 


“A Life That Serves Lives On And On” 5s, robert Kloss 


OUSTON and the Texas Credit 
H Union League will be hosts 
to the 1949 Cuna meetings, 
and the National Association of Man- 
aging Directors. The annual meeting of 
the Texas Credit Union League has 
been scheduled simultaneous to the 
Cuna meetings to give the credit union 
delegates of Texas the privilege of ob- 
serving some of the functions of the 
national meetings. 


Annual Meeting Committees 


Elections Committee: H. W. Vetter, 
Chairman (Iowa), C. E. Murphy 
(California), W. W. Pratt (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

Credentials Committee: John Roop, 


Chairman (Wisconsin), John L. 
Moore (California), Boris Blumenthal 
(Maine). 

Resolutions Committee: W. O. 


Knight, Jr., Chairman (South Dakota), 
J. W. Burns (British Columbia), Moses 
C. Davis (Georgia), W. H. Burke 
(Massachusetts), D. S. Chidester 
(Michigan), Gunnar Gudmundson 
(New Jersey), C. S. Case (Oregon). 


Schedule of Meetings 


Wednesday, May  11—10:A.M.; 
Board of Directors, Cuna Supply Co- 
operative. 

Wednesday, May 11—2:00 P.M; 
Joint Meeting—Executive Committee, 
Cuna; Board of Directors, Cuna Mu- 
tual Insurance Society; Board of Di- 
rectors, Cuna Supply Cooperative. 

Thursday, May 12—9:00 A.M., Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Friday, May 13—9:00 A.M. Cuna 
Mutual Educational Session. 

Friday, May 13—1:00 P.M. Board 
of Directors, Cuna Mutual Insurance 
Society. 

Friday, May 13—3:00 P.M. District 
Caucus Meetings. 

Friday, May 13—8:00 P.M. Cuna 
Supply Membership Meeting. 

Friday, May 13—10:00 P.M., Cuna 
Supply Board Meeting. 

Saturday, May 14—9:00 A.M., An- 
nual Meeting, Cuna (Board of Di- 
rectors—Representatives). 

Sunday, May 15—9:00 A.M., Com- 
pletion of Annual Meeting, Cuna 
(Board of Directors—Representa- 
tives). 

Sunday, May 15—2:00 P.M., Execu- 
tive Committee, Cuna. 


National Directors 


(The persons listed below appear on 
the official records as we go to press) 


C. E. Michaels, of Alabama 

A. M. Munro, of Alberta 

J. L. Bammerlin, of Arizona 

W. A. Smith, of Arkansas 

J. W. Burns, of British Columbia 

G. W. Ramsell, of British Columbia 

John L. Moore, of California 

P. H. Montgomery, of California 

Thomas E. Davis, of California 

C. Frank Pratt, of California 

Parke S. Hyde, of California 

H. M. Cawley, of Colorado 

Laurence B. Kilburn, of Connecticut 

Lester F. Deming, of Connecticut 

L. R. Nixon, of Connecticut 

Harold Iversen, of Connecticut 

Lucius Snyder, of Connecticut 

Wm. P. Mallard, of District of Colum- 
bia 

T. E. Attwood, of Florida 

J. H. Allen, of Florida 

Ernest Moore, of Georgia 

Moses C. Davis, of Georgia 

Charles Hudson, of Hawaii 

Geo. J. Keller, of Idaho 

H. E. McArthur, of Illinois 

M. F. Gregory, of Illinois 

G. M. McNeil, of Illinois 

Ira O. Fash, of Illinois 

R. A. West, of Illinois 

Elmer E. Barnbrook, of Indiana 

Anton Alt, of Indiana 

Wm. L. Alsman, of Indiana 

Milo Nelson, of Iowa 

Harry Lash, of Iowa 

A. R. Toussaint, of Kansas 

W. L. Vandenburgh, of Kentucky 

Harold Moses, of Louisiana 

Boris Blumenthal, of Maine 

D. G. Reimer, of Manitoba 

Melvin H. Widerman, of Maryland 

William J. Cyr. of Massachusetts 

William H. Burke, of Massachusetts 

Louis S. Cashman, of Massachusetts 

Roy C. Marshall, of Michigan 

Dave Arsenault, of Michigan 

James Harvey, of Michigan 

Gurden P. Farr, of Michigan 

Dale Chidester, of Michigan 

Walter Hoffman, of Minnesota 

Adolph L. Juten, of Minnesota 

A. D. McCarty, of Minnesota : 

S. H. Myers, of Mississippi : 

W. A. Dunkin, of Missouri 

J. A. Manion, of Missouri ; 

W. R. Wilson, of Missouri ' 
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Max M. Lyles, of Missouri 

Paul D. Hallam, of Missouri 

Arbie Dale, of Montana 

John E. Eidam, of Nebraska 

Harry Daley, of New Brunswick 

Henry Stricker, Jr., of New Jersey 

E. A. Smith, of New Jersey 

Sylvester McMahon, of New Jersey 

G. G. Gudmundson, of New Jersey 

Oliver K. Palm, of New York 

Jack Bucksbaum, of New York 

Nat C. Helman, of New York 

Thomas J. Kelleher, of New York 

William F. Jack, of New York 

B. B. Humphries, of North Carolina 

Carl M. Aasen, of North Dakota 

J. C. Nelson MacDonald, of Nova 
Scotia 

T. G. Galligan, of Nova Scotia 

George E. Witty, of Ohio 

John V. Nation, of Ohio 

Wilbur J. Brown, of Ohio 

Rolland Kinch, of Ohio 

Paul D. Deaton, of Ohio 

Ralph Bendel, of Oklahoma 

A. C. Savage, of Ontario 

C. J. Watson, of Ontario 

C. S. Case, of Oregon 

Edmund A. Thompson, of Pennsyl- 
vania 

Frank Tokay, of Pennsylvania 

Rudolph F. Goetz, of Pennsylvania 

Joseph A. Moore, of Pennsylvania 

Mattis A. Pottiger, of Pennsylvania 

J. G. Dennis, of Prince Edward Is- 
land 

R. N. Elliot, of Quebec 

Zachariah Ashworth, of Rhode Island 

Franklin D. Read, of Rhode Island 

F. J. Schofield, of Saskatchewan 

Henry Lawrence, of Saskatchewan 

J. G. Thomas, of South Carolina 

Wm. O. Knight, Jr., of South Dakota 

W. R. Holt, of Tennessee 

Frank May, of Tennessee 

C. E. Burdick, of Texas 

H. B. Yates, of Texas 

Robert E. Miller, of Texas 

Joseph A. Collerain, of Texas 

Karl S. Little, of Utah 

Roy F. Bergengren, of Vermont 

Sidney C. Day, Jr., of Virginia 

A. J. Kuehl, of Washington 

Dennis Nichols, of Washington 

C. F. Griffin, of West Virginia 

Arthur M. Kahler, of Wisconsin 

John P. Roop, of Wisconsin 

Fred S. Darling, of Wisconsin 

E. J. Christoph, of Wisconsin 

Val J. Jacobi, of Wisconsin 


Appreciates The Possibilities 


CHILDREN often give us a new idea of 
gratitude. 

A youngster in the Pullman diner, 
during the midwest blizzard last 
month, said grace before breakfast. 
It went like this: “Thank you, God, 
for the sunshine and the orange juice.” 
It was a particularly unique prayer 
because it was snowing outside and 
she was eating prunes.—Anvil Chorus. 
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Brethren Help One Another 


By W. O. Beckner 


AM glad to be a part of the Elgin 
I church. We are making some ex- 

periments in brotherhood here. 
We have a_ service organization 
through which our members extend 
financial assistance to one another on 
a basis whereby the ones receiving aid 
need feel no-sense of accepting char- 
ity. 

We have a parish credit union. It 
is organized as a corporation under 
the laws of the state of Illinois. Its 
business and purpose is to aid its 
members in financial matters. It is 
a savings bank setup. A fund is 
created by those who have a few 
dollars to invest, and from this fund 
the member who needs to borrow, 
may borrow at a fair and just rate of 
interest. At the end of the year, the 
total expenses of operation are sub- 
tracted from the total income received 
as interest on loans, a part of the net 
is set aside for a permanent reserve 
fund, and the remainder is distributed 
to the member as their dividend. We 
are not operating a commercial con- 
cern organized for profits and profits 
only; the credit union is operated for 
service first and for small profits in- 
cidentally. 


Character Recognized 

Credit union loans are made on the 
basis of a person’s character and needs. 
In any case, personal integrity is the 
best guaranty for repayment. Mem- 
bers of a compact group, like a church, 
know each other rather intimately and 
can give proper recognition to char- 
acter. 

The credit union board of directors, 
who are elected by the members, sets 
the rate of interest to be asked, with 
its eye, not on profits, but on service 
to be rendered. The one who borrows 
prefers to pay a reasonable rate; he 
thus maintains his self-respect in that 
he is paying for what he is getting. 
This is a very vital factor. 

From Zero to Comfort 

Here are some cases. A man had 
hard luck. Sickness in the family and 
mounting doctors’ bills pulled him 
away down below zero. He could not 
help it. He was as honest as any man 
alive, and not lazy. He was a worthy 
citizen in all respects. But his “credit” 
was gone. Commercial loan agencies 
would not look at him to lend him 
anything; he had not enough to offer 
as “security”. The credit union loaned 
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to him on his character. He borrowed 
enough to clear up all the accumula- 
tion of debts of the past. His church 
member friends knew him, knew his 
character and integrity. He was glad 
to pay the low rate of interest asked; 
he did not want charity. He did want 
opportunity. In time, he repaid every 
cent borrowed. The credit union 
method helped him to rehabilitate 
himself and become a better citizen 
and church member. Was that worth 
while? He says it was. And so do his 
friends and church brothers who know 
him best. 

A young couple got married and 
wished to establish their home in their 
own house. They lacked something of 
having enough to make a required 
down payment. They were of unques- 
tioned honesty, industry and integrity. 
But they lacked the wherewithal for 
“security” for additional borrowing. 
Should members of their church give 
them any assistance? Is it worth while 
to help our young people establish 
happy homes? The members of the 
church, through the organizational 
framework of the credit union, gave 
the assistance needed. They are mak- 
ing their repayments regularly and 
promptly and are happy in their 
church fellowship and service. Was 
this “risk” worth while? It is work- 
ing out well. And all are glad for it. 

Another young couple must buy 
furniture to fit up their home. They 
can get it on credit, sure, so much 
down and so much a month. They 
made inquiry to learn just who was 
putting up the money so the furni- 
ture company could give them the 
credit. Not the furniture company. 
The road of inquiry led back to a 
commercial concern which was reap- 
ing rich profits from the transaction. 
The high carrying costs were hidden 
in the “so much a month” and they 
did not see it. They came to the credit 
union and found that they could fi- 
nance their purchases at a total cost 
in carrying charges of approximately 
half. 

What about those who save in the 
credit union to make this capital fund 
—what may they expect? Our experi- 
ence in our Elgin venture is that they 
receive 1.8 to 2.4 per cent on their 
savings. It is not the same every 
year. And I have heard some say 
that they are not concerned about any 
financial returns for themselves so 
long as they help those in need. 

A feature of credit union service 
is the insurance which is put on the 





life of the one who borrows, the credit 
union paying the premiums on that 
insurance. Then in case of the death 
of the borrower the debt is cancelled— 
the insurance company pays it, leaving 
the family with nothing more to pay. 


Down to Earth 


Brotherhood is a fine term. Its con- 
notations have a sort of reverberating 
sound reaching away up in the air. 
But we find a lot of satisfaction in 
bringing it down to earth to make it 
do something to help the other fellow 
when he needs help in his financial 
affairs. 

Yes, I am glad I live in the Elgin 
church. 


Teachers Issue Newsy Booklet 


“Information for Twin Lakes School 
Personnel” is an informative 44-page 
mimeographed booklet issued recently 
by the Twin Lakes school faculty of 
which Omar C. Mitchell is principal. 

The booklet contains the following 
about the Teachers Credit Union: 
“The Hillsborough County Teachers 
Credit Union . . . has been a blessing 
to our local teachers. Prior to 1934 the 
teachers who borrowed money were 
at the mercy of the loan sharks. In 
some instances, twice as much money 
was repaid to these moneylenders as 
was borrowed. 

“Since the establishment of the 
Teachers Credit Union in 1934, all that 
is necessary for a teacher to borrow 
a reasonable sum of money is to be- 
come a member by paying 25 cents 
entrance fee and buying one $5 share. 
The return has averaged 4% per year. 
A teacher may borrow a maximum of 
$300 on his own signature. In order to 
borrow more than $300, it is necessary 
to provide additional security. The in- 
terest rate on borrowed money is 1% 
per month on the unpaid balance, 
which includes insurance against loss 
from death and permanent and total 
disability. All applications for loans 
are sent to a committee for an inves- 
tigation. No teacher of integrity is ever 
refused a loan. 

“Teachers are encouraged to buy 
more shares from time to time (maxi- 
mum $2,500) as this offers members 
of the profession an excellent sav- 
ings service.”—Credit Union Courier, 
Tampa, Florida. 


Irony 


LAST FALL on a California prison farm 
everything went all right during the 
day on the vegetable patch adjoining 
the highway. But when night came 
it was necessary to post guards to stop 
the public from stealing the produce.— 
Anvil Chorus. 


A Man With An Idea 


The Story of a Pioneer Credit Unionist 


UR men met to write a story. 
They knew they couldn’t write, 
but they also knew that they 
could talk for a week about any sub- 
ject under the sun if that subject hap- 
pened to be credit unions. Soon their 
talk took them back over the years 
and centered more and more around a 
Man with an Idea. They had known 
lots of men with ideas, but this Man 
was different; he was determined to 
do something about getting his Idea 
changed into a fact. 


The Idea wasn’t new, but their Man 
knew that nothing had been done 
about it in his own town of Powell 
River or in British Columbia. So 
these four talked and yarned; some- 
times just sitting thinking, and then 
all talking at once. Thus the picture 
of their Man and his Idea loomed 
clearer as their Credit Union remi- 
niscing brought it into sharper focus. 


They realized how much he had 
done, even while they had taken so 
much for granted, and if they couldn’t 
write, they could at least think with 
him and travel with him along the 
years when he was working to bring 
his Idea closer to fact. 


1932 A.D. They see him trying to 
build a home. He can get an excep- 
tional bargain in materials, providing 
he can pay cash. He tries the banks 
but finds that they do not make loans 
on mortgages, either chattel or real, 
and he is told that they had never 
heard of a personal loan. He tries a 
loan company and finds a service 
charge of $10 plus a high rate of in- 
terest. He talks with several of his 
workmates and finds many in the same 
position as himself. 


1933 A.D. He and his neighbors are 
pooling their scant resources from 
payday to payday. He suggests a Mu- 
tual Finance Club, but finds that it 
must be organized on a legal basis; 
so that, though popular, is out. 

1934 A.D. By verbal and written 
inquiry he hears of credit unions. 
These seem to be the answer, but he 
finds his workmates lacking in enthu- 
siasm for them, and furthermore, there 
was no law to sanction organization. 

1935. Further inquiries bring the 
advice that credit unions stand a good 
chance if organized in lodge or church 
groups. Belonging to St. Joseph’s 
Catholic Church, he suggests to his 
pastors, the start of a credit union in 
the church group. Father Corley fears 
the idea might be branded as “red,” 
for there were red scares in those 


days, too; while Father Cragg thinks 
the idea a good one, and makes con- 
tact with St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity Extension Department, and re- 
ceives much encouraging information. 

1936. Father Hobson, having re- 
placed Fathers Corley and Cragg, 
starts a study group in the parish, and 
the Man with the Idea pesters his pas- 
tor so much to have credit union put 
first on the discussion list that he be- 
comes quite a nuisance to the rever- 
end gentleman. So much so, that Fa- 
ther Hobson has to appeal to the man’s 
wife to get him to lay off his pet Idea; 
at least for a while till some data can 
be obtained about credit unions. Re- 
ferring the matter to his Archbishop 
in Vancouver, Father Hobson is told 
to go ahead with the study of credit 
unions. 

1937. Father Hobson puts the Par- 
ish Hall at the disposal of the group 
studying credit unions. Finally, a 
slate of officers is elected and they de- 
cide to call a meeting of all interested 
persons. 

1938. As the first chairman of the 
enlarged group the Man with the Idea 
receives the co-operation of Mr. D. A. 
Evans, Resident Manager of the Pow- 
ell River Co. The next step is to con- 
tact the local Member of Parliament 
with a view of obtaining enabling leg- 
islation for an Act. Copies of all such 
Acts are secured from all across Can- 
ada. Dr. McDonald and Mr. McKen- 
zie from the St. Francis Xavier Ex- 
tension Department come and speak 
on credit unions in action as they 
know them, in Nova Scotia, other 
parts of Canada and the United States. 
Also Dr. Shrum comes from the U.B.C. 
Extension Department. 

A proposed draft for an Act to fit 
B.C. conditions is drawn up, and is 
sent, with copies of all other Acts, to 
Victoria. Their arrivel there coincides 
with similar requests from many parts 
of the Province, for groups in Van- 
couver, Victoria, New Westminster 
and other points are all working for 
and demanding Credit Union Legisla- 
tion. The volume of demand is so 
great that it cuts right through party 
lines and receives the endorsement of 
all. 

1939. On June 9, 1939, Charter No. 
1 is granted to Powell River Credit 
Union, the common bond of which in- 
cludes the school areas of Powell 
River, Westview, Wildwood and Cran- 
berry. The first collection on shares 
is taken in the jewelry store of Mr. 
R. B. Lindsay, and comes to $7.50, and 
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the first loan is granted, quite fittingly, 
to the Man with an Idea become fact; 
and here, for the moment, they leave 
him. 

From such humble beginnings the 
four men saw their credit union grow, 
and through all this expansion they 
see the same purpose and principles 
operating, for these are the backbone 
of all true credit unions: Not for 
Profit, not for Charity, but for Serv- 
ice. The original membership of 70 
has now risen to 11,301, early assets 
of less than $1000 are grown to over 
$170,000 at the end of 1939. 


They see their credit union a mem- 
ber of the B.C. Credit Union League 
and their members’ loans are insured 
with CUNA, as well as their shares 
and deposits. Their members get 
prompt and efficient service on all 
their credit and financial needs. 


From an annual meeting of 25 peo- 
ple they see 300 or more at the most 
recent one. The field of membership 
now includes the whole district from 
Lund to Stillwater. 


In 1946 they play hosts to the An- 
nual Convention of the B.C. Credit 
Union League and Central Credit Un- 
ion. 


They see some of the fruits of their 
laborers, the help given to one anoth- 
er, the flourishing business that was 
started with those humble credit un- 
ion savings, the homes which are a 
credit to any community, that could 
not have been built without the aid 
from their credit union. But they see 
much still to be done, so they turn 
again to the Man with an Idea, that 
now has become a very impressive 
fact. 

They see him down in Vancouver 
in 1940, taking part in the formation 
of the B.C. Credit Union Association, 
which was destined to become the 
present powerful C. U. League. They 
see him, with those other pioneers 
from many parts of the Province, 
making B. C. the first Canadian Prov- 
ince to affiliate with CUNA even 
though they were the last Canadian 
Province to get a Credit Unions Act. 
They see him and them making credit 
union history on the international 
plane, and by so doing, making Tom 
Doig, now Managing Director of 
CUNA, the happiest man on the conti- 
nent. For the elated Tom was going 
back to Madison with B. C. in his 
pocket; the first international affilia- 
tion with CUNA. 


Looking out over the Province he 
sees nearly 200 credit unions and more 
coming, with close to 35,000 members 
and more coming; a League, Central, 
Health Services, all flourishing and 
reaching out to cover with the um- 
brella of the common bond of Credit 
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Unionism, the people of his Province. 

His enforced idleness, caused by his 
accident at work some four months 
ago, gives him lots of time to think, 
and as he sits in his chair he smiles 


with satisfaction at the things done 
and those being done. 

We four men who can’t write, honor 
the example of Walter Cavanaugh.— 
B. C. Credit Unionist 


Tale of Two Companies 


JUST THE OTHER DAY I had occasion to 
visit two plants in one of our larger 
neighboring cities. Those two plants 
were alike in a great many respects. 
They were engaged in the manufac- 
ture of almost identical products; they 
employed almost the same number of 
workmen; they were equipped with 
about the same equipment and both 
were well established and their names 
well known to industry in general. 
They encountered the same material 
difficulties and were beset by the same 
personnel and union troubles. 


But there the parallel ended! 


One seemed to be motivated by the 
spirit of “Of course we can do it.” The 
other was limping along under the 
burden of “It just can’t be done.” 

I wanted to find out a little more 
about both, so I took the opportunity 
to talk to some of the shop and some 
of the management of the two com- 
panies. 


Cooperation "Can Do” 

It was indeed interesting to see the 
patterns unfold as I went along. The 
“Can Do” firm was a team. Its depart- 
ments worked together for the good of 
the company. They cooperated with 
each other to the fullest extent, and 
not once did I see, or even suspicion, 
buck-passing or alibis. 

When a problem was presented to 
this “can do” outfit, they went to work 
immediately to solve it, and in the 
majority of cases they succeeded. 
Where they did fail, they had the 
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Don't let Ma know. She thinks @ gold fish Is 
worth a fortune. 


satisfaction of knowing that a whole- 
hearted cooperative effort had been 
made. 


Not so the “Impossible” firm. 


Here the team spirit—the coopera- 
tion—was sadly lacking. Department 
was pitted against department. Each 
spent more time attempting to allocate 
blame than it spent trying to do its 
job. Excuses were manufactured and 
offered in place of performance. Great 
satisfaction resulted from pinning the 
blame on engineering, production or 
lack of material; greater satisfaction, 
I believe, would have resulted from 
correcting the trouble and shipping 
the job. 


The Fatality of Antagonism 

When a problem was presented to 
this group, you could almost immedi- 
ately sense the antagonism. Before it 
had even been well explained, many 
were “sure it couldn’t be done.” They 
were licked before they started. Let’s 
be a “Can Do” company. Let’s be a 
team. Let’s spend our time in pro- 
ductive effort instead of alibi-hunting. 
It takes far less time to admit an 
honest error and to correct it than it 
does to think up a good excuse and 
try to convince someone of its authen- 
ticity. It is much easier and far more 
satisfying to help someone else over a 
hump than it is to point him out as a 
bottleneck. 

When someone comes to us with a 
problem, let’s honestly try to work it 
out before we give up. You would be 
surprised how easy some problems 
become when attacked from that 
angle. 


Maybe our neck will be out a few 
times. Perhaps, too, we won’t get a pat 
on the back for the times we do 
accomplish the impossible, and we 
probably will get a nick on that neck 
for the times we fail. Believe me, 
though, that nick will heal pretty fast 
when we know we have done our 
best.—Whiting News, January, 1948. 


I Wonder 


“Have you ever wondered what you 
would do if you had Rockefeller’s in- 
come?” speculated the husband, and 
the good wife replied: “No, but I have 
often wondered what he would do if 
he had mine!”—Crepit Union Court- 
Er, Tampa, Florida. 
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Co-maker Vs. Character Loans 


IN A REPRINT for private circulation 
from the October 1947 issue of the 
Journal of Business of the University 
of Chicago, Eli Shapiro draws some 
rather sharp conclusions regarding the 
wartime experience of Wisconsin 
credit unions. Again we believe the 
conditions apply nationally as well as 
locally and therefore quote from the 
pamphlet. 

“In 1939, credit unions had $7.2 
million of loans outstanding, whereas 
personal finance companies had $6.9 
million in outstandings. By the end 
of 1945 the relative position of these 
consumer credit institutions were re- 
versed; personal finance companies 
had $6.6 million in loans outstanding, 
while credit unions had $5.2 million 
outstanding. 

Credit unions were financing the 
purchase of durable consumer goods 
to a greater extent than personal 
finance companies. The absence of 
durable consumer goods during the 
war therefore affected the business 
of credit unions more drastically than 
that of personal finance companies. 

Personal finance companies are pri- 
vate, profit-seeking firms with greater 
incentives to do business and maximize 
gains. Their management is alert and 
active in promoting business opportu- 
nities. Credit union management, on 
the other hand, is much more lethargic 
about developing business, preferring 
to depend on customers coming to 
them. 


Credit union loans in the United 
States are typically secured by co- 
maker endorsements. There is no 
question that actual and potential bor- 
rowers consider the requirement of 
securing a co-maker for a_ loan 
onerous. This has kept many potential 
borrowers from using the lending 
facilities of credit unions despite the 
fact that alternative sources of con- 
sumer credit may be more costly to 
the borrower. In 1932 about 90 per 
cent of the personal loans outstanding 
were secured by co-maker endorse- 
ments, 3 percent by chattel mortgages 
or personal property, while 4 percent 
were unsecured. By 1939, co-maker 
loans accounted for only 50 percent of 
all personal loans outstanding while 
unsecured loans comprised 15 percent 
of the total, and loans secured by 
chattel mortgages on personal prop- 
erty accounted for about 27 percent of 
the total. 

The loss experience on personal 
loans has been almost negligible. The 
lending policies of credit unions ap- 
pear to be too stringent, judging by 
the loss experience from 1929-45. It 


would appear that if credit union 
lending practices were relaxed, many 
potential borrowers who are presently 
utilizing other higher-cost lenders 
would be able and willing to utilize 
the lending facilities offered by credit 
unions. Should this happen, the cost 
of obtaining consumer credit would 
be reduced for many low-income 
borrowers.”—ILLINOIS CREDIT UNION 
NEws. 


Intolerance More Destructive 
Than Atomic Bomb 
By Paut G. HorrMan 


Administrator Economic Cooperation 
Administration 


NTOLERANCE sets up a chain re- 

action more destructive than the 
atomic bomb. The limit of the latter’s 
power is to destroy men’s bodies, their 
homes, cities and physical well being. 
Intolerance breeds in the minds of 
men emotional forces that have dis- 
turbed the peace of the human race 
throughout recorded history. 


Whenever mankind has said, “I am 
different from my brother and there- 
fore I am better,” he planted the seeds 
of decay to his own advancement. In 
our own times we have seen that 
philosophy in operation. We have to 
look no further than the ruined cities 
of Germany, the beaten people of what 
was, not so long ago, vain-gloriously 
declared to be the “master race,” to 
see the results of such a philosophy. 


To divide the United States aiong 
racial and religious lines was the chief 
hope of our enemies both before and 
during the war. I doubt if Hitler and 
his gang ever received a more un- 
pleasant surprise than their failure to 
do just that. The picture of Jew and 
Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, black 


COURTESY 

C is for CONSIDERATION to our cus- 
tomers we show: 

O is for OBLIGATION to them, which 
we owe. 

U is for UNITY for which we should 
yearn: 

R is for REWARD we receive in re- 
turn. 

T is for TRANQUILLITY when tem- 
pers are controlled, 

E is for ENTHUSIASM which to us 
will unfold. 

S is for SATISFACTION’ which 
COURTESY insures; 

Y is for YEARS of a bright future 
which is YOURS! 

—Goldsmith’s Co-Workers Circle. 
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man and white, forgetting all pre- 
judices and bitterness, united in a 
common determination, was something 
they never expected to see. It must 
have haunted Hitler’s dreams those 
last nights in Berlin when the guns of 
the allies thundered in his ears, his 
path of escape blocked by forces that 
recognized neither race nor religion. 

During the war we found we could 
not afford prejudice. Today the price 
still is too high if we are to accomplish 
the two great tasks yet before us: 
(1) to build a peaceful world; and (2) 
to translate the forces that won our 
victories on the battlefields into world- 
wide prosperity. 

The achievement of these goals be- 
comes immeasurably more difficult if 
we permit ourselves to be divided by 
racial or religious differences. Both 
internationally and domestically we 
need the same harmony that was our 
greatest source of strength in the war. 

It isn’t enough to merely ignore the 
fact that such prejudices exist. Un- 
fortunately, universal brotherhood is a 
long way from being an accomplished 
fact. Moreover, many of us who talk 
tolerance do not actually practice it in 
our daily lives. 

We can however, recognize such 
prejudices for what they are—A 
DANGER TO WORLD PEACE AND 
PROSPERITY—and Quarantine them 
to prevent them from spreading and 
infecting the whole community. 

In our individual life we have an 
obligation, greater now than in any 
time in history, of guarding ourselves 
and our family circle against the dan- 
ger of contracting intolerances and 
passing them on. We can refuse to 
listen to stories which discredit any 
race or religion. We can make sure 
that our judgment of our fellow men 
is based solely on individual merit and 
character. 

The postwar period is presenting the 
world with many difficulties. Hous- 
ing. jobs for servicemen, strikes, cost 
of living and Communism—all are 
everyday problems. It would be onlv 
too eary to slip into the habit of find- 
ing scapegoats for our troubles, blam- 
ing our woes on some particular race 
or religious group. Hitler did that 
and, for the time, most successfully. 
It is an old technique. but its success 
has never brought anything but great- 
er troubles, deeper woe. 


Democracy can survive only if the 


principles of racial and religious toler- 


ances are maintained in practice. 
Giving lip service isn’t enough. As 
Americans, representative of the na- 
tion passionately dedicated to the 
democratic way of life, we have an 
obligation to stamp intolerance from 
both our personal and national life.— 


Union Lasor Wortp, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Do You Hire Employees? 


By Erdis W. Smith 


ORE CREDIT UNIONS each 
year are hiring part-time or 
full-time employees to do 

the work that has been done as after- 
hours activities by elected officials. 
The transition from a small operation 
conducted by volunteers to a large op- 
eration conducted with the aid of 
compensated employees is usually a 
gradual process. In some instances 
the elected officials whose responsi- 
bility it is to operate the credit union 
for the benefit of the members do not 
readily perceive the new responsibili- 
ties that arise when an organization 
becomes an employer of people. 


It is pertinent to appraise realistic- 
ally the experience and accomplish- 
ments of the past in order to accelerate 
the sound development of credit union 
service in the years to come. Leagues 
and the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation are in an ideal position to make 
this appraisal and to disseminate the 
lessons learned by credit union lead- 
ers everywhere. From credit unions 
that have had compensated employees 
for years, the rapidly growing credit 
union can obtain much useful infor- 
mation concerning personnel manage- 
ment. 


In the hundred years that have 
elapsed since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, there have been many improve- 
ments in personnel management in 
business and industry. The causes for 
these improvements have been varied, 
including the emergence of labor or- 
ganizations, the growth of a sense of 
social responsibility among some cap- 
tains of industry, and the passage of 
Federal and State laws by the people’s 
representatives. 


Particularly during the past twenty- 
five years great emphasis has been 
placed on the development of im- 
proved techniques of employee super- 
vision, personnel administration, and 
industrial relations. Many large com- 
panies are spending millions of dol- 
lars annually in research projects, 
fees for professional advisors, and in 
training programs for employees and 


supervisors. In addition, numerous 
books written by well qualified ex- 
perts are becoming increasingly 
available. 


Although general principles of hu- 
man relations being developed by 





Erdis W. Smith is Chief of the Division of 
Programs and Reports for the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions. 
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these means are applicable to credit 
union management, the differences in 
the objectives and organization struc- 
ture of credit unions as compared with 
the usual economic enterprise dictate 
the need for special studies by credit 
union leaders. 

At an institute of credit union offi- 
cials sponsored by a well known 
Credit Union League, a group of full- 
time credit union employees were 
asked for suggestions for improving 
credit union service. The request was 
phrased to emphasize the importance 
to directors and committeemen of 
getting the employees’ viewpoint. The 
employees who attended the institute 
offered the following suggestions: 

1. “Credit union employees should 
receive better training in credit union 
objectives and techniques. On-the- 
job training in new procedures should 
be provided when new policies are 
adopted by the board of directors. 
Oftentimes an employee who has had 
no previous credit union experience 
is shown the books and the office 
equipment with little or no explana- 
tion of the job to be done. Employees 
who know what they are supposed to 
do can give better service. 

2. “Credit union employees should 
receive better supervision. Some- 
times it is confusing when several of- 
ficials other than the treasurer give 
instructions and criticism concerning 
our work. A credit union employee 
works better if he knows to whom he 
is responsible. 

3. “Credit union employees should 
have Social Security benefits and un- 








Manners are what vex or soothe, 

corrupt or purify, exalt or debase, 

barbarize or refine us, by a con- 

stant, steady, uniform, insensible 

operation, like that of the air we 
breathe in. 


EDMUND BURKE 























employment compensation rights. The 
people we know who work outside of 
credit unions have a greater sense of 
security than we do. We would be 
even more interested in making credit 
union work a career if we were not 
obliged to sacrifice these insurance 
features. 

(Present law requires that credit 
unions operating under state charter 
are covered by the provisions of the 
Social Security Act if their employees 
receive $45.00 or more per quarter. 
President Truman’s bill to broaden the 
Act, now before the Congress, includes 
provision to embrace employees of 
federal credit unions.) 

4. “Credit union employees feel the 
need for a pool of trained credit union 
workers. Vacancies go unfilled for a 
long time, and employees on the job 
are overworked. Vacation and sick- 
leave replacements are usually not 
available. We either go without time 
off or work nights after our return to 
catch up with the work that accumu- 
lated during the absence. 

5. “Credit union employees would 
be better employees if there were an 
equitable wage policy. Increased work 
load and term of service often go un- 
rewarded when a dividend-minded 
board is in office. Usually it is neces- 
sary for the credit union employee to 
request a raise and then wait while 
it is discussed at several board meet- 
ings. 

6. “Credit union employees are too 
often embarrassed by misinformation 
passed out to the members by unin- 
formed officials. Members come to the 
office expecting things the charter and 
bylaws prohibit because some official 
told them so; they leave with an un- 
favorable impression of the credit 
union when it is necessary for an 
employee to contradict an elected offi- 
cial. Credit union service would be 
improved if the officials knew more 
about credit unions and if there were 
an effective membership educational 
program carried out.” 

Obviously all the conditions prompt- 
ing these suggestions do not exist in 
any one of the credit unions repre- 
sented by the employees who made 
them. On the other hand, each of 
these suggestions which were seri- 
ously made by full-time credit union 
employees should provide food for 
thought for each sincere credit union 
director. 

Large credit unions that hire em- 
ployees have responsibilities as em- 
ployers of people. Is it not fitting to 
say that credit unions should fulfill 
these responsibilities to their employ- 
ees in the same progressive and com- 
mendable fashion in which they ful- 
fill their obligation to provide thrift 
and credit services for their members? 








Whom To Insure? 
QUESTION: (FROM MINNESOTA) 

I have been appointed by our credit 
union as the Chairman of the Insur- 
ance Information Committee. Your 
office has sent me an Insurance Infor- 
mation Kit which contains literature 
describing the insurance offerings of 
CUNA Mutual. I gather from reading 
through this literature that you do not 
recommend placing large amounts of 
insurance on children or on the wife 
who does not contribute to the family’s 
income, There are several members 
here in our credit union who would 
like to insure their children and wives. 
Could you help me advise these peo- 
ple? 

ANSWER: 

The CUNA Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety does not make any specific rec- 
ommendations as to the amount of in- 
surance which should be placed on 
non-self-supporting women and chil- 
dren. Leaders of the credit union 
movement believe that life insurance 
should be placed on the breadwinner 
—the one whose death would cause 
financial hardship in the family. 


The solution to your problem is to 
try to determine whether or not the 
breadwinner has an adequate insur- 
ance program before recommending 
any insurance on others in the family. 
Too often a family man dies leaving 
his family without adequate protec- 
tion, and yet closer examination will 
disclose that he has policies on his wife 
and children—and the premiums on 
these policies become an additional 
burden for his widow to carry. 

If large amounts of insurance are 
placed on persons other than the 
breadwinner, the insurance almost be- 
comes speculation. The real purpose 
of life insurance is to replace some 
financial loss which would result from 
the death of the insured person. 


Delinquent Loan Collection 
Question: (From Forma) 

Our credit union made a loan to a 
member in the amount of $300. This 
loan was endorsed by two other em- 
ployees. Immediately afterward the 
borrower left our employment. For 
several months he has had no means 


What About It? 


By CE Eikel, Jr 
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You are invited to submit your questions oa 
any credit union problems to this department. 
You are also welcome to contribute your own 


ideas on the answers printed here. What's 
on your mind? 





of support, insofar as we know, al- 
though he does own his own home. 


The two endorsers feel they should 
not be compelled to start payment on 
this loan—at least before the credit 
union has made some move (other 
than repeated statements and letters 
calling attention to non-payment of 
weekly payments and interest) in try- 
ing to force payment. Some of our 
directors agree with the endorsers, 
while others feel that the credit union 
should make an effort to force pay- 
ment. 


What advice can you give us? 


ANSWER: 


Credit unions, of course, are in the 
business of writing loans to individ- 
uals, and not being perfect human be- 
ings, use only their very best judg- 
ment. I am sure the member who 
originally borrowed this $300 had all 
intentions of repaying it, but because 
he is unemployed at the moment he 
finds it impossible to do so. The two 
co-makers who signed the note cer- 
tainly must have had confidence in the 
borrower, and it does seem quite cruel 
to penalize them because of a situation 
perhaps beyond the control of the 
original maker of the loan. 


It has always been our recom- 
mendation to collect from co-makers 
only as a last resort. We feel every 
effort should be put forth by the credit 
union to get the maker of the note to 
pay. If, on investigation you find the 
circumstances of the borrower are 
such that he simply cannot afford to 
make any payments, rather than force 


Answers to your credit union questions by Cuna assistant managing director 


him to sell his home to satisfy an ob- 
ligation of $300, we would suggest that 
you work with him, even to the extent 
of attempting to secure employment 
for him. 

I do not know how long you have 
been carrying this loan on your books, 
but our experience has proved that 
patience with individuals who are 
completely down and out at the mo- 
ment, usually pays far better dividends 
in the end than forcing them into 
greater suffering simply to satisfy a 
small obligation. 

Remember, the credit union is a co- 
operative. Try to help this person as 
much as you can. By all means, try to 
get the money from the borrower and 
only from the co-makers as a last re- 
sort. 


Chattel Mortgage Forms 
Question: (From GeorcrA) 
Where can I obtain chattel mortgage 
forms? Does the CUNA Supply Co- 
operative carry them in stock? 


ANSWER: 

The CUNA Supply Cooperative does 
not carry chattel mortgage forms for 
each state. Since each state’s chattel 
mortgage form differs, it would be 
very impractical for CUNA Supply 
to attempt to furnish these forms. If 
your state league does not handle 
chattel mortgage forms, you can get 
them from a local stationery store or 
office supply store. 


Authority To Contract Insurance 
QuEsTION: (From MAnriTosa) 

Is it necessary for our credit union 
to obtain the approval of its members 
before adopting CUNA Mutual Loan 
Protection or Life Savings Insurance? 


ANSWER: 

Your Board of Directors have the 
authority to adopt Loan Protection 
and Life Savings Insurance and it is 
not necessary to obtain further ap- 


proval from the members of your 
credit union. 


Individual Life Insurance 

Question: (From NesrasKa) 
What is the limit of the amount of 
insurance an individual may purchase 
from CUNA Mutual Insurance So- 
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ciety? Is there any limit on the num- 
ber of policies written on the life of 
any one individual? 

ANSWER: 

The CUNA Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety will insure the life of any one 
individual credit union member up to 
$10,000 under the Ordinary Life or the 
Renewable Term contracts, or a com- 
bination of these two types of con- 
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FINANCE 

On December 31, 1948, the CUNA Mu- 
tual Insurance Society had admitted assets 
totaling $2,221,267. This is an increase of 
$603,613 or 37% over the previous year- 
end. Assets were invested in the follow- 
ing manner: Cash $410,181; U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds $742,678; Canadian and 
Provincial bonds $390,719; Public Utilities 
bonds $97,159; approved mortgage loans 
$333,913; policy loans $3,596, and sundry 
items $243,021. 

Resources of the Company are held for 
the following purposes or obligations: Pol- 
icy reserves $733,007; reserves for claims 
pending $340,000; reserves for dividends 
to policyholders $296,280; taxes $19,491; 
premiums paid before due dates $36,824; 
and miscellaneous liabilities $88,622. 

After allocating funds to cover all obli- 
gations, known or anticipated, this Com- 
pany held $707,043 of its resources as 
Surplus. Surplus may be construed as a 
“Safety Fund” for the additional protec- 
tion of policyholders and the .total in- 
creased $119,172 during 1948. 


HIGHLIGHTS 
Comparison of total resources with all 
liabilities showed that the Company had 
$146.69 of assets for each $100 of liabili- 
ties. This margin of safety is greatly above 
average when compared with the ratios 
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tracts. In addition, a monthly decreas- 
ing term contract can be purchased up 
to a maximum of $5,000. 


There is no limit as to the number 
of individual contracts which CUNA 
Mutual will write on the life of any 
one individual. In fact, it is often 
suggested to the individual who is 
applying for any sizeable amount of 


insurance that he have a number of 
policies issued in order that he can 
spread his premium payment dates 
over a period of months, which may 
better suit his budget. Further, re- 
adjustment of one’s insurance program 
can be made easier if the insurance is 
in a number of policies rather than in 
one single contract. 
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Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1948, Condensed from the Report Filed with the Wisconsin 
Insurance Department 


RESOURCES 


Cash and U. S. Government - ~Yomenemaea eta 
Canadian and Provincial bonds... 

Public Utilities bonds . FORA 
First Mortgage Loans .. 


Where buildings are — ‘of the ar »praisement, ‘fire and other 
assigned to the humana 


forms of insurance are carried an 
Loans to Policyholders 








No loan exceeds the cash value of the policy _ 


Interest Accrued on Investments 
Net Due and Deferred Premiums... 


A reserve of corresponding amount is included in liabilities #3 ##— 


TOTAL .. 


Legal Reserves ...... 
Additional Policyholders’ “Funds . 


---$1,152,858.35 
390,719.10 
97,159.18 
333,913.36 


3,596.25 
12,554.01 
230,466.98 


a 8. $2,221,267.23 


$ 733,093.36 
. 296,279.91 


Dividends declared and payable, and dividends deposited by 


policyholders accruing at interest 
Premium Deposits 


36,823.86 


This reserve includes premiums paid in advance of the due 


date—a precaution against lapsation 
Claims not yet completed or reported 
Taxes payable in 1949 
Bills incurred and payable in “January, 1949. 
Special] Reserves .. 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
SURPLUS TO PROTECT POLICYHOLDERS 


This amount is in addition to the Legal Reserves ra” Vantihal tds alt 






340,000.00 
19,491.00 
3,535.63 
000.00 


hadiiienmphernees selmeiciigteeninnpermaniaal $1,514,223.76 
707,043.47 





TOTAL 
INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 31, 1948. 


--«$2,221,267.23 
----$291,204,485.00 








maintained by targe, long-established Life 
insurance institutions. 

The proportion of liquid assets is of 
prime importance in the administration of 
any insurance company. The liquid assets 
are cash, and those securities which may 
be converted immediately to cash. This 
Company had $73.86 in liquid assets for 
each $100 of total assets, an excellent ratio. 

Examination of the annual financial 
statement reveals that insurance in force 
had reached a total of $291,204,485. This 
total had increased $101,092,696 or 53% 
during the year. The total for new and 
increases in existing policies written dur- 
ing 1948 amounted to $131,076,156. 

The Company had total income from all 
sources of $2,163,590 compared with 
claims paid and other disbursements of 
$1,638,419. The ratio of income to dis- 
bursements was 132.05%, meaning that 
the Company took in $132.05 for each $100 
paid out. The excess income was credited 
to policyholders’ reserves or added to 
surplus for their additional protection. 

HISTORY 

The CUNA Mutual Insurance Society 
is chartered under the laws of the State 
of Wisconsin. It was originally organized 
on May 20, 1935 and has completed 14 
years of successful operations and favor- 
able growth. Membership in the Society 


is restricted to the organized credit union 
movement and the major part of the 
business consists of insuring credit unions 
against loss incident to the death or total 
and permanent disability of borrowing 
members. 

The Society is licensed in 13 States, the 
territory of Hawaii, and the Dominion of 
Canada, which includes separate license in 
the various provinces. Operations and fi- 
nances are subject to supervision by the 
Insurance Departments and regular ex- 
aminations are made. The last such exam- 
ination was conducted in 1947 by the 
Wisconsin Insurance Department. All in- 
vestments must be made in accordance 
with strict laws governing the investment 
of insurance funds. 


OFFICERS 
President, Joseph S. DeRamus; Vice 
President, W. W. Pratt; Secretary, G. P. 
Farr; Treasurer, Harry C. Lash; Managing 
Director, Thomas W. Doig; Comptroller, 
C. G. Hyland. 


CONCLUSION 

Based on the foregoing analysis of its 
condition and affairs as of December 31, 
1948, and on our appraisal of its manage- 
ment, we conclude that the CUNA Mu- 
tual Insurance Society of Madison, Wis- 
consin, is worthy of public confidence and 
we so recommend it. 


RATING 
Our Policyholders’ Rating of this Com- 
pany as of January 1, 1949, is A+ 
(Excellent). 











Here are new and tried publicity 
ideas. Ideas in the mind of the mem- 
ber is the first step to his participation 


in the credit union. “Credit union 
know-how” will lead him to more 
opportunity and happiness. 

Tue Brince suggests: 


1. that you mark and use the ideas 
which attract you. 

2. that you adapt them to conversa- 
tion, pay inserts, circulars, blotters, 
posters, and house organs. 

3. that illustrations be reproduced 
by tracing, photo-offset, or photo en- 
graving. 

4. that mats of Idea Exchange Fea- 
tures may be purchased for 30c each 
from Tue Brince for printing uses. 
(See below.) 

5. that each release contain full di- 
rections as to where and when credit 
union service is available. 


Please send copies of all your pub- 
licity material to THe Broce. Your 
participation in the Idea Exchange is 
helpful to other credit unions and sin- 
cerely appreciated. 


Mats Available 

Mats, from which cuts for reproduc- 
tion may be economically made, are 
available for Idea Exchange features 
when so indicated beneath the feature. 
These cost 30 cents each. Orders 
should be sent, and checks made pay- 
able to Tue Brivce, Madison 1, Wis- 
consin. 


—_ 7 


If I Were President 

Have you ever said to yourself... 
“If I were president of the Credit 
Union I know what I'd do?” 

Well, we are asking you to say it to 
us. In a very real sense, this is your 
bank—A Bell system employee bank 
—One of the largest and financially 
strongest Telco Credit Union banks in 
the South. 

We have tried very hard to make 
our Credit Union the last word in 
modern and convenient banking. But 
you, from an outsiders viewpoint, may 
be aware of something we have over- 
looked. 

So, if you have any suggestions for 


improvements—if you know of any 
way in which we can be more helpful 
—if there’s something you would do 
“if you were president,’ won’t you 
take a few minutes to write or tell us 
about it? 

Your suggestions will be sincerely 
appreciated and promptly acted upon. 
—Tropical Telco Federal Credit Union, 
Miami, Florida, Creptr UN1Ion News. 


—z3Z.6.-— 


We Owe You Money? 

Have you been down to your Credit 
Union office lately to allow your 
Treasurer to credit the annual interest 
in your pass book? If you paid inter- 
est on a loan at the rate of 1% per 
month during 1948, you will find that 
you will also receive 25 cents back for 
every dollar you paid in interest last 
year.—Newsetrte, St. Martin’s Parish 
Credit Union. 


—f,e-— 


“White Ensigns” 

White ensigns were flying from the 
clothes line of Mrs. Briggs, and on our 
street they don’t have anything to do 
with His Majesty’s Navy. They area 
sure signal to all and sundry within a 
block that the Briggs have a new baby. 

So much for the blessed event. Let 
us join in on Poppa Briggs and Jim 
Moore from down the street. They 
both survived the war minus a few 
chips knocked off here and there and 


Exchange 


a few years after V-J Day found 
themselves close neighbors and work- 
ing in the same plant. 
Said Jim to Jack: 
our credit union.” 
“No,” said Jack to Jim. “I put the 
money I got from the government into 
a home and furniture and up till now, 
owed no one, but babies cost money.” 


“Well,” said Jim to Jack, “It’s none 
too late now. You deposit $5.00 in our 
credit union and you become a mem- 
ber, then you can borrow $50.00. 


And all this came to pass and Briggs 
became a most enthusiastic member of 
his credit union.—Tue Bucte, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 


“You didn’t join 


— 36.56 > 


You Can Give Protection 
Your friends can give your heirs 
sympathy—YOU CAN GIVE THEM 
PROTECTION! 


Your Insurance Committee will 
gladly furnish upon request literature 
descriptive of the insurance programs 
approved and endorsed by the Credit 
Union Movement. The facilities of the 
Cuna Mutual Life Insurance Society 
are recommended for your considera- 
tion and PROTECTION. 


Did you know that The Canadian 
Bridge Employes (Windsor) Credit 
Union carries loan protection insur- 
ance under the AA plan? This protects 
the Credit Union against loss due to 








When money 
problems come 


see your 





May Poster 
“When money prob- 
lems come” this Cuna 
Supply poster will en- 
courage him to see 
your credit union, 

Single posters are 
25c prepaid; addition- 
al posters in same 
mailing 12%c each— 
all less 20% to mem- 
ber credit unions in 
U.S. Subscriptions for 
12 monthly posters 10 
times above prices. 
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the death or disability of its borrowing 
members in the amount of their un- 
paid loan balances. The maximum 
under this plan is $10,000 per individ- 
ual and the monthly premium is 744c 
for each $100 of unpaid loan balances. 

In addition, your credit union car- 
ries life savings insurance. This insures 
the savings of members automatically 
upon deposit in the credit union and in 
equal amount of such deposit up to 
age 55. Benefits are payable only on 
occasion of death to depositing mem- 
ber. 

Savings deposited between ages of 
55 and 60 are protected 75%; between 
60 and 65, 50% and between 65 
and 70, 25%. The maximum under 
this plan is $1,000 per individual and 
the monthly premium is 644c for each 
$100 of insurable savings. The premi- 
um assessments for the Loan and Life 
Savings Insurance are borne as an 
operating expense by your credit un- 
ion with no direct charge to the share- 
holder. 


Idea Exchan ge 


65, Twenty-year Endowment, Twenty 
Pay Life, Thirty Pay Life, and Life 
Paid up at age 60. 

See us before purchasing protective 
insurance! 

At these low prices you can afford 
to carry ample protection!—The Cam- 
bridge Employes Credit Union, Wind- 
sor, Ontario. 


—f, é.-— 


Not Too Timid to Buy Groceries 

The grocery is H.R.C.U., the milk 
is the money available for lending; the 
gracious grocer, the Credit Committee; 


SE 


the price of the milk, our habit of 
saving and good character plus our 
need and ability to repay, and the 
wrapping is the secret nature of the 
loan transaction. Throw aside your 
timidity. Suppose all our customers 
were timid. Our money would gather 
mould. We’d be trapped down in our 
cellar with a mass of filthy, worthless 
lucre! 

Emerge from the fetters of emer- 
gencies, or extravagances. Tie up the 
loose ends with a credit union loan. 
Join the thrifty budgeteers.—Holy Re- 
deemer Credit Union. 





New Records Set By Your Credit Union 
As your Credit Union books are closed at the end of each month several high 
records are usually excelled, especially during the past year, but we believe 
that more records were broken during March than any previous month in the 


13 year history of your Credit Union. 


We list below the known records that were shattered during the past month. 


In many instances the record shown as 


“previous” was established in January 


or February of this year but the record month of March topped them all. 


TEM PRECORD RECORD 
° ea I j 
be the . maaan ag og Amount of loans made in one month ..............0eeeeeceeeeeeee OM $13,640.54 $21,900.01 
credit union, we offer Ordinary Life, Amount of loans re-paid in one month...............+.+.-+.s+-. 13,091.03 21,538.23 
Renewable Term and two types of a amount ot loess made one repaid in one ee Op a 43,458.34 
_ ighest number of loans made in one month..................645 
Mortgage Insurance policies. The Ord- Highest number of car loans made in one month................ 5 10 
inary Life plan is a whole life contract Eighest number of outstanding loans..... seve grsssesseespeogee - ait nse 
i ighest outstanding loan nce at month’s end................ 953. 314. 
carrying cash, loan, extended termand fr Cash received in one month..........-....-......scoccce, 16,770.01 26,565.67 
paid-up insurance features. Just re- te — paid out in one nos Petit ha: ten lat SET ete,” WN yee =s 
cently we have adapted the Ordinary otal ca ge Orr ree 994. 989. 
Life plan of insurance to meet the -ffighest number of membetss s.r. ges Sep 


same results as: an Endowment at age 


—Tzurirt News, Humble Employees Longview Fed. Credit Union. 





WATCH YCUK SHARES GO UP WHILE YCUK LCAN GOES DOWN 


Save the easy way. The table at the bottom of this page has been eet. up. to illustrate how easy it 


is to accumulate a tidy amount in your share account while repaying a loan. 


This saving can be 


easily effected by making a level payment in the amount of the next higher dollar over the amount 
of your first payment as is illustrated in the table. 


The table has been worked cut to show the amazing results (extreme right hand column) for a loan 


of $100 on a one year note. 
satisfactory results. 


the balance above principle and interest to your share account. 


This plan can, however, be applied to loans of any size with equally 
Just tell ue that you wish to make that level payment and have ue apply 
































12 Months 1. S. 3. 4, 5. See Fe 8. 9. 10. | il. | 12. ffotal 
$100.00 Loan 91.65}63.32|74.98| 66 .64 | 58.301 49.96] 41 62] 33.08 /24.94/ 16.60} 8.26) .0O}] 
Suggested Leve | 
|__ Payment 10.001 10.00110.001 10.00! 10,00] 10.00] 1000! 10.001 10.001 10 10.00/10 00 j120, 
Payment on . a 
Principle 8.54 8.34] 8.34 8.341 S34) 8. 8.241 8.34) 8.34) 8.34 8.34) 8.24100 
Int.srest 1.00 .92) .O% .75| .67] .58l °.50) wb] 6.33] 125) =«6|«O17]) «|.0G Ss 6..50 
‘Faymsnt plus . 
Interest 9 34 9.26] 9.17) 9.09} 9.01] 8.92] 8.84) 8.76) 8.67) 8.59} 8.51] 8.34)106.50 
Shares 66 7% .83) .91]} .99) 1.08] 1.16} 1.2h] 1.33] Loki] 1.49] 166] 13.50 
Total Suvings 64 1.40 2.23 3.14) 4.13] 5.21] 6.37] 7-61] 8.94) 10.35) 11.84)13.50] 13.50 
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Good Character 

The most priceless gift you can give 
yourself and family is not on sale in 
a store. 

Its value is so great that no price 
tag can be placed upon it. There is 
no price tag on a good character be- 
cause it’s free. 

Every person can afford to have it. 
The basis of a good character is thrift. 
Teach thrift daily and practice it every 
payday, and all the other elements of 
good character—honesty and truthful- 
ness—must inevitably follow. Thrift is 
a permanent gift. 

It cannot be eaten like candy—it will 
not wear out like clothing—it cannot 
be destroyed like a toy. 


a 


Now is the time to start being thrifty 
—tomorrow may be too late. 

Your promptness and sincerity in 
doing so will pay dividends of char- 
acter to you and pleasure and security 
for your family. 

The greatest gift on earth is GOOD 
CHARACTER!—Tropical Telco Fed- 
eral Credit Union, Miami, Florida, 
Crepir Unron News. 

—t.e.— 
For Regular Guys 

Do you ever borrow money for 
emergency needs? For financing fur- 
niture? For buying a car? 

If you don’t you’re an exception. If 
you do, you can save some money 
by borrowing it here. 
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see fit. 





enclosed leaflet. 


loans to your fellow members. 





of paramount importance. 


for borrowers? 
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Loans are outracing savings in our 
credit union. What we eaid would 
never happen-may come to pase--A 
waiting list for borrowers. 
pleasant thought, is it? However, 
that is the situation just as it 
etands. 
with similar eituetions in the past 
at which times an appeal to the 
members brought a prompt response 
end as you mow, waiting liste were 
avoided. 
you to cooperate? It really hurte us when we are forced to hold 
up @ loan for no better reason than lack of funds. 


You can do your part by immediately initiating a systematic savings 
program. We note with keen disappointment that many members have 
only one share in CUNA Credit Union. Every member, regardless of 
the size of hie loan should deposit regularly to his share account. 
You may deposit eny amount from twenty five cents on up as you may 


Shares are insured up to $1,000 if deposited before age 55 with 
reduced benefite on all deposits up to age 70 as outlined in the 


Fully paid shares begin earning dividends from 
the first month that they are deposited. 


If you have been benefitted by a loan from CUNA Credit Union, you 


cam show your appreciation by making regular deposite to your 
share account which will help eupply the funds required to grant 


If we are to continue to render the prompt loan eervice to which 
our members have become accustomed, an increase in assets will be 


SEE THE BACK PAGE for the easy way to save while repaying a loan. 


Which will it be members, prompt loan service, or a waiting list 


WOOO 


HELP: HELP: 


Hot a 


We have been confronted 


Can we again depend on 
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Don’t just take our word for it— 
check it for yourself. We'll gladly 
quote the cost of any loan so that you 
may compare for yourself. 

Here are some examples: 


$50 borrowed, repaid in 5 monthly 
installments costs you only $1.50. 
$300 borrowed, repaid in 12 monthly 
installments costs you only $19.50. 
$1000 borrowed, repaid in 18 monthly 
installments costs you only $95.01. 

There are no hidden charges. There 
are no extra costs. Full information is 
without any obligation to you. Phone 
us—Number 787. 

Or better yet, see us in our new 
building—316 Elm Street. At the sign 
of the Umbrella Man.—Sterling Com- 
munity Federal Credit Union, Ster- 
ling, Colorado. 


—i.e.— 


Don't Keep It A Secret 

After reading the November and 
December issues of the “News” you’d 
naturally assume that 100% of the 
Miami employees of P. A. A. are mem- 
bers of the Credit Union. You'd take 
it for granted, wouldn’t you? Well, 
while it is true that 75% of these em- 
ployees are in the Credit Union, there 
are approximately 1,000 of them in 
Miami (believe it or not) who have 
not joined up as yet. Could it be that 
these people don’t know what it means 
to them in dollars and cents? Or is it 
that you oldtimers, who do know the 
benefits of Credit Union membership, 
are keeping it a secret? Tell them 
about it! With all the advantages 
which membership in the Credit 
Union bestows, it certainly is wise to 
ask the guy who belongs.—Panair 
Credit Union, Miami, Florida. 

—t.e.— 
Good News For You 

We have a nice Three Per Cent 
Dividend to enter in your pass-book, 
just mail or bring it in, if you mail it, 
please enclose a self addressed en- 
velope for its return. Where else can 
you save so conveniently with safety 
and get a 3% return on your savings 
in addition to “Life Savings Insur- 
ance” on all savings up to $1,000 ab- 
solutely free? 

We have determined the cost of 
“Life Savings Insurance” to be about 
equal to an additional 2% dividend, 
(it does not cost your credit union this 
much) so that your credit union sav- 
ings dividend together with the free 
“Life Savings Insurance” feature, of- 
fers you a return of approximately 5% 
on your savings. We ask, can you af- 
ford not to save at your credit union? 
—Cleveland Police Credit Union, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Crep-1-Facts. 
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Tomorrow Never Comes 

Go to the nearest Credit Union office 
and procure a membership card and 
start the New Year in a constructive 
way. Don’t leave it for tomorrow— 
tomorrow never comes. Today was 
tomorrow yesterday. — Panair Credit 
Union, Miami, Florida. 


a 5, Gs 
Pocket The Savings 

Here are some actual case histories 
of interest charges around Longview 
(Texas)! A man bought a household 
appliance costing $81.55, paid $12.55 
down payment and financed the bal- 
ance of $69 through what is supposed 
to be one of the leading credit cor- 
porations in Texas .. . that finance 
company charged him “finance and 
recording charges” of $15.42 .. . your 
Credit Union on the same amount of 
loan would charge ONLY $2.52 if the 
loan were repaid on the same basis. . . . 
Why, oh why pay over six times as 
much to finance your purchases? 
. .. Borrow from your Credit Union, 
pay CASH and pocket the difference. 
... Another man bought a new refrig- 
erator and after making a one-third 
down payment owed a balance of 
$250 . . . the “finance” company 
charged him $29.75 to finance the $250 
with payments at $18.65 per month 

. if the man had only known and 
had come to his Credit Union he 
would have paid only $15.23 to finance 
the ice box with the same repayments 
per month. . . . Why pay double or 
more to finance your purchases... . 
why pay $18.65 per month on your 
purchases when you could finance 
them through your Credit Union for 
only $13 per month . . . why, oh why? 
Another poor guy who just didn’t 
know better borrowed $1,080 from a 
“highly reputable” loan company .. . 
he paid $199.80 in finance charges 
. . . your Credit Union would have 
charged him only $82.80 with the 
same repayment per month as he paid 
to the “company” to which he donated 
$117. . . . Well, there you are. . 
three perfect examples of what we’ve 
been telling you for so long. . . you 
can’t beat your Credit Union when it 
comes to low-cost financing . . . you 
can borrow money from your Credit 
Union for almost any purpose—from 
financing a 5c cigar to financing any- 
thing you can repay in 24 months... 
we have hopes of being able to loan 
you money very soon for any length of 
time . . . and all the time you are 
paying less interest than you pay 
elsewhere . . . we had an auto finance 
company try to beat our interest 
charges last week . . . they offered 
their rock bottom charge to the flow 
of car financing coming to us... BUT 
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THEIR VERY LOWEST CHARGES 
DIDN’T EVEN COME CLOSE TO 
OUR NORMAL LOW FIGURE... . 
That’s one of the reasons why ten of 
your fellow employees came to us 
during March to finance cars and why 
we have financed nineteen cars so far 
this year .. . they like to pocket their 
savings.—Turirt News, Humble Em- 
ployees Longview Federal Credit 
Union. 


— i. é. — 
Wise Men Say 


@ The man with time to burn never 
gave the world much light. 

@ Life is short but there is always 
time for courtesy.—Emerson. 

@ Thomas Edison’s son said, “I do 
not want to cash in on the great family 
name my father has made. I would 
rather bé spoken of as the result of 
one of his early experiments.”—Read- 
er’s Digest. 


SO Em 


@ In order to make his dreams come 
true a man has to be wide awake. 

@ He who finds nothing of heaven on 
earth will find nothing but earth in 
heaven. 

@ Keep an open mind and someone 
may drop an idea into it. 

@ Free and fair discussion will ever 
be found the firmest friend of Truth. 
@ When love and skill work together 
expect a masterpiece. 

@ Thomas A. Edison said: “Every- 
thing comes to him who hustles while 
he waits. 

@ If you can’t win the race, then 
make the fellow ahead of you break 
the record. 

@ Appreciation is the soul of inspira- 
tion. 

@ Just about the time you think you 
can make ends meet, somebody moves 
the ends.—Geraldine Ross. 

q@ MANNERS: A difficult symphony 
in B natural.—Anvil Chorus. 
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every respect. It exists 


for permanent savings, 


thru bad loans, 
can be withdrwan at any time. 


following purposes; 


OTHER BILLS. 
TO 
TO 


involves no obligation, 





CUDAHY BROTHERS CREDIT UNION 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 
Telephone SH. 4-2000 


Congratulations on your having joined the Credit Union, 
The Credit Union is nationwide and is truly cooperative in 
that you might make systematic 
Savings and that you might make needy loans, 
account for your vacation fund, Christmas fund, tax fund or 


We, the Board of Directors, recognize our responsibility 
by taking every precaution to protect your savings. 
investments and our bank account is insured; our Treasurer 
and every officer is under bond, 
set up to write off any possible losses that might incur 
Your savings account or any portion of it 
Your savings account is also 
insured against death so that in that event CUNA MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY pays to your beneficiary an amount equal 
to that in your savings account, 
this plan are limited to $ 1000.00 md are paid according to 
the attained age at time deposits are made, 


In time of need you can secure a loan from the Credit 
Union at a low rate of interest, 


REPAIR YOUR CAR AND KEEP IT GOING. 
REPAIR YOUR HOME, TO PAINT YOUR HOME. 
GET THAT NEEDED WASHING MACHINE, 
IRONER, REFRIGERATOR, STOKER, OIL 
BURNER, FURNITURE. 

PAY DOCTOR, DENTIST, HOSPITAL OR 


FILL YOUR COAL BIN, 

RE#ESTABLISH YOUR CREDIT RATING WITH 
STORES BY PAYING OVERDUE BILLS, 

AND FOR MANY OTHER PURPOSES, 


Come in and discuss your money problems with our treasurer. 
We are eager to be helpful, and your calling at our office 


Use the saving 


A guarantee fund has been 


Of course benefits under 


Loans cah be made for the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Charles E, Lorunm, 
President. 














HERE were 98 new credit 
l unions reported in March by 33 
states and provinces. This was 
20 more than in February and 6 more 
than March, 1948. California carried 
top honors for the month with 9. _Illi- 
nois was second with 8. Michigan and 
New York tied with 7 each, followed 
by Florida with 6. Total for the first 
three months of 1948 is 237, as com- 
pared with 180 for the same months of 
1948, and with 143 for the same period 
of 1947. Leading leagues for the year, 
to-date, are: California 21; Texas 18; 
New York 17; Michigan 14; Florida 13. 
The senior members of the one-or- 
more-each-month club (California, 
Ohio, New York, and Texas) still hold 
their membership. Florida, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Carolina, Quebec, and Tennessee hold 
1949 membership. 


1000 New Credit Union Drive 

Only one month remains of the drive 
period. The March total brings the 
11 months score to 761. Although this 
is far short of the goal, it is a sub- 
stantial increase over the 517 for the 
same months of the previous drive and 
the 493 of the same period in the 1946- 
47 drive. Every month of the current 
drive has exceeded the same month of 
the previous drive. If April is true to 
that form we should be very close to 
900 for the entire drive. 

Twenty leagues have reached 100% 
or more of their quota as of March 31: 


Quota Organ- Per- 


League ized cent 
British West Indies......... 1 8 800 
0 SE ee 1 4 400 
Canal Zone .. 2 5 250 
Arkansas . 4 x 200 
Mississippi . 4 7 175 
Quebec ....... 5 8 160 
ON Oe 25 37 148 
Florida 16 23 144 
Louisiana 12 17 141 
Texas ..... . 40 54 135 
EI ERE OT 13 17 131 
West Virginia . 10 13 13) 
New York .... 5 witness 51 127 
i a eee 7 116 
California .. 49 53 108 
NE a cae i heal 16 17 106 
ES 4 100 
South Carolina ............ 2 2 100 
Delaware ....... a 1 1 100 


The Southern District still holds its 
lead and looks like the only one likely 
to exceed its quota. As of March 31 
the District standings were: 


16 


Twenty Leagues 


Reach Organizational Quota 


By W. B. Tenney 


Assistant Director of Organization 


Quota Organ- Per- 


District ized cent 
RE apes are 185 184 99 
CE co deweeabcoweteaee 125 106 85 
a a a 10 = =—s:«:120 80 
Northeastern .............. 115 88 76 
RN an pac ng eee 165 117 71 
NE a chine ere gael 155 88 57 
RRS eS 105 58 55 


Standings and quotas of the various 
leagues as of the same date, with 
quotas in parenthesis, are as follows: 


CANADIAN DISTRICT 


Alberta (16) 10; British Columbia 
(20) 17; Manitoba (12) 0; New Bruns- 
wick (5) 0; Newfoundland (0) 0; 
Nova Scotia (30) 1; Ontario (40) 35; 
Prince Edward Island (5) 2; Quebec 
(5) 8; Saskatchewan (22) 15. 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
Connecticut (25) 10; Maine (5) 4; 
Massachusetts (20) 9; New Hampshire 
(3) 0; New York (40) 51; Rhode 

Island (10) 7; Vermont (12) 7. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Delaware (1) 1; District of Colum- 
bia (12) 7; Maryland (10) 9; New 
Jersey (23) 15; Ohio (45) 34; Penn- 
sylvania (54) 30; Virginia (10) 8; 
West Virginia (10) 13. 


Centra District 
Illinois (75) 58; Indiana (20) 15; 
Michigan (25) 37; Wisconsin (30) 10. 


MIDWESTERN DISTRICT 
Iowa (20) 14; Kansas (14) 1; 
Minnesota (21) 13; Missouri (29) 22; 
Nebraska (11) 5; North Dakota (5) 0; 
South Dakota (5) 3. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

Alabama (10) 4; Arkansas (4) 8; 
British South America (6) 0; British 
West Indies (1). 8;-Canal Zone (2) 5; 
Florida (16) 23; Georgia (13) 17; 
Kentucky (13) 2; Louisiana (12) 17; 
Mississippi (4) 7; North Carolina (20) 
9; Oklahoma (8) 3; Puerto Rico (18) 
8; South Carolina (2) 2; Tennessee 
(16) 17: Texas (40) 54. 


WESTERN DISTRICT 

Alaska (0) 8; Arizona (2) 4; Cali- 
fornia (49) 53; Colorado (10) 5; 
Hawaii (12) 4; Idaho (4) 4; Montana 
(6) 1; Nevada (1) 4; New Mexico (5) 
2; Oregon (10) 3; Philippine Islands 
(0) 0; Utah (6) 7; Washington (18) 
11; Wyoming (2) 0. 


VOLUNTEER ORGANIZER’S CONTEST 


The new volunteer organizers’ con- 
test is already under way and the first 
month has brought some results. Four 
of the six entrants participated last 
year and three of them have already 
scored. Eleven months remain so let's 
get more competition and make it a 
real race. The Canadian, Midwestern 
and Western Districts are not at pres- 
ent entered. Surely someone in those 
areas would uphold the honor of the 
district. Reports received through 
March 31 show the following stand- 
ings: 


Frank Keinz, N. Y.............. 1 
Marion Gregory, Ill............. 1 
Wilbur Richards, Ohio.......... 1 


Ernest Shuba, Penn..None reported 
Sid Jackman, Texas... .None reported 
Donald MacKinnon, 

 awakatpnad notes None reported 


The present contest started March 1 
and closes February 28, 1950. Enter 
now and begin working for the prize. 
Follow these simple rules: 

1—Send a letter to T. W. Doig, 
Managing Director, CUNA, Madison 1, 
Wisconsin, stating your intention to 
enter the contest. 


e 2—Soon after the organization of 
each new credit union, report that fact 
to Mr. Doig. 


3—On or before March 31, 1948 send 
Mr. Doig a complete list of all new 
credit unions you have organized 
within the contest period. 

Send to CUNA Organization and 
Education Department for a free Vol- 
unteer Organizers’ Kit of helpful ma- 
terial. It costs nothing to enter and 
any contestant may win the $100 prize 
awarded to the person organizing the 
greatest number of new credit unions 
in the 12-month period. Duplicate 
prizes will be awarded in event of tie. 


National Directors Honor Roll 


Reports are still coming in from 
National Directors regarding their 
organization pledge at the 1948 annual 
meeting. Reports have been received 
from 49 of the nearly 120 who served 
in that meeting. The list includes 
Alternates who served at the 1948 
annual meeting as well as regular 
National Directors. As of March 31 
the results are as follows: 
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NATIONAL DIRECTORS 


De... Gee a conc cet exenuan 7 
M. H. Widerman, Maryland................ 5 
H. M. Cawley, ae galley eandate bts 4 
PR EO er eee 3 
G. W. Ramsell, British Columbia.......... 2 
John L. Moore, California.................. 2 
BE. Bee Artur, Tels. 2.0.6. .0% vn dcncscness 2 
James Harvey, Michigan................... 2 
a OB ee ee 2 
EE EE: 2 
C. E. Michaels, Alabama................... 1 
J. L. Bammerlin, Arizona............ ateet 1 
L. B. Kilburn, Connecticut................ 1 
‘eg 7 ™  “ ‘Serer e=s 1 
po Se OO” Saas 1 
E. E. Barnbrook, Indiana......:..........-. 1 
Harold Moses, Louisiana................... 1 
Wm. J. Cyr, Massachusetts................. 1 
David Arsenault, Michigan................ 1 
Dale Chidester, Michigan.................. 1 
Ch, A aw inc tatemesehendssepa 1 
Jolem Teidlatm, Wemragice. ... 0.2.65. ccc cee 1 
G. G. Gudmundson, New Jersey........... 1 
EB. A. Smith, New JOrOGy...ccccccccccccsces 1 
., & 3, “RR See 1 
B. B. Humphries, North Carolina.......... 1 
J. D. N. MacDonald, Nova Scotia.......... 1 
Bie Gx ly I ws 3:0 0a 00-0, 200s «eddan 1 
a A i 5 kaa hands Voww SST EA 1 
a OE ee Tae ne 1 
2, a, Se in is waums cece cineca ak 1 
Dennis Nichols, Washington............... 1 
PART-TIME MAN.-Dir. AND 
LEAGUE STAFF 

b. Be. Been, Commaationt, ..... « .000020a8swese 8 
yO REE See ee 7 
ea Blumenthal, Maine.................. 4 

H. Myers, Mississippi.................... 4 
D. H. Montgomery, Ca ae ia aha ala ale 3 
J. G. Dennis, Prince gee 2 
W. O. Knight, Jr., South Dakota.......... 2 
George Keller, al te Ee nS 1 
Harry M. Daley, New Brunswick......... 1 
Henry Stricker, Jr., New Jersey........... 1 
ox. Ge, COD. crear neowsetaet 1 
R. L. Hamilton, West Virginia............. 1 


FULL-TIME Man.-Drr. AND 
LEAGUE STAFF 


Gh Om, WS a dda cwabedecwecacns 17 
Oe ee ee 13 
J. W. Burns, British Columbia............. 7 
W. L. Vandenburgh, Kentucky............ 2 
Ralph Bendel, Oklahoma.................. 2 





Founders Club 


New Members 

Since our last report the following 
new members have been admitted to 
the Founders’ Club: 

Mr. Kenneth Bauman, Modesto 
Municipal Employees Federal Credit 
Union, Modesto, California. 

Mr. Tom Mahoney, New York Cen- 
tral Employees Buffalo Federal Credit 
Union, Buffalo, New York. 
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Mr. Wayne Bornemeier, FCA Credit 
Union, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Mr. Ed. Fortune, Dominion Civil 
Servants Credit Union, Windsor, On- 
tario. 

Mr. H. M. Shannon, Holy Rosary 
Parish Credit Union, Toronto, Ontario. 

Mrs. Margaret Reid, St. Peter’s 
Parish Credit Union, Toronto, Ontario. 

Mr. John Mase, Hudson Main Fed- 
eral Credit Union, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. Ralph Bathanti, Motor City Co- 
operative Federal Credit Union, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Mr. Walter Stanton, Ternstedt Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Prof. E. W. Mcfarland, Detroit 
Teachers Credit Union, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. Dean S. Eckert, Ferndale Co- 
operative Federal Credit Union, Fern- 
dale, Michigan. 

Miss Eileen Houlihan, Detroit Har- 
vester Employees Credit Union, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Mr. J. R. Robinson, Dairyland Credit 
Union, Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Mr. William T. Drover, Goodyear 
Employees Credit Union, New Tor- 
onto, Ontario. 

Mr. Bert Lilley, West District Tele- 
phone Employees Credit Union, Tor- 
onto, Ontario. 

Miss Jean Melville, University Set- 
tlement Credit Union, Toronto, On- 
tario. 

Mr. John L. Moore, Central Credit 
Union of California, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs. Olga Youngblood, Little Rock 
Teachers Federal Credit Union, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

Mr. Louis J. Oberste, Federation 
Credit Union, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Mr. C. J. Burleson, Little Rock 
Postal Credit Union, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Mr. Joe Beardsley, Arklagas Credit 
Union, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Mr. S. P. Whitsitt, Jr., Nashville 
Post Office Credit Union, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 








Do not pray for easy lives. Pray 
to be stronger men! Do not pray 
for tasks equal to your powers. 
Pray for powers equal to your 
| tasks. 


| Phillips Brooks 























Mr. A. L. Dodson, Chattanooga 
Publishing Company Credit Union, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Mr. Herbert Pittenger, Salisbury 
Employees Federal Credit Union, Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana. 

Mrs. Thelma Lovell, Blocks Em- 
ployees Credit Union, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Mr. Charles R. Glase, Miles Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 

Mr. Lionel Murley, Cummins En- 
gine Federal Credit Union, Columbus, 
Indiana. 

Mr. E. E. Barnbrook, Teachers 
Credit Union, South Bend, Indiana. 

Mr. Larry P. Hurter, City Service 
Federal Credit Union, East Chicago, 
Indiana. 

Mr. Virgil McGuire, Wayne Knit 
Employees Federal Credit Union, Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana. 

Mr. T. J. Ford, Beaumont Postal 
Credit Union, Beaumont, Texas. 

Mr. Howard Fox, Texas Federal 
Credit Union, Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. Paul Yoder, Minimax Federal 
Credit Union, Houston, Texas. 

Mr. A. C. Head, Texas Federal 
Credit Union, Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. W. C. Bain, Magnolia Employees 
Beaumont Federal Credit Union, 
Beaumont, Texas. 

Mr. W. M. Lair, Gulf Port Arthur 
Federal Credit Union, Port Arthur, 
Texas. 

Miss Willie Martin, Goldstein-Migel 
Employees Federal Credit Union, 
Waco, Texas. 

Mr. Alonzo Perales, San Fernando 
Federal Credit Union, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Mr. Roy Gibson, Southern Pacific 
Mechanical Employees Federal Credit 
Union, El Paso, Texas. 

Mr. E. W. Phillips, Cotton Belt 
Credit Union, Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. Lester A. Pruett, LeTourneau 
Texas Federal Credit Union, Long- 
view, Texas. 

Mr. C. L. Hargraves, Jr., Beaumont 
District Telco Credit Union, Beau- 
mont, Texas. 

Mr. N. W. Cauley, Sears Dallas Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Mr. W. T. Gruegmann, Ft. Worth 
T & P Federal Credit Union, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 

Mr. E. T. Crosson, Magnolia Em- 
ployees Dallas Federal Credit Union, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. H. T. Sanderson, Corpus Christi 
Telco Federal Union, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

Mr. Elton Smith, Texas 
Credit Union, Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. G. W. Green, Philadelphia Du- 
Pont Grasselli Federal Credit Union, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Federal 
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Tell The Wife About Insurance 


By F. G. Lucas 


There are members of Credit Unions 
who do not know that their loans and 
savings are insured against death and 
permanent disability, maybe because 
they do not actually pay for the insur- 
ance themselves. When the Treasurer 
of a large Credit Union delivered a 
cheque covering a deceased member's 
mortgage loan and savings to the 
widow, she could not understand it. 
Her husband had never mentioned 
anything of that nature during his life- 
time, and all the insurance she had 
ever expected was his life insurance, 
as she had been making the regular 
payments out of the money he had 
given her. 

She said that they had talked about 
using the proceeds from the life in- 
surance to pay off the $2000 mortgage 
loan to the Credit Union, in case any- 
thing should happen to him. When the 
Treasurer informed her that the mort- 
gage loan was wiped out and her hus- 
band’s savings were returned plus 100 
percent, she could not believe it. And 
when the Treasurer advised her to 
take the life insurance and put it into 
the Credit Union against another rainy 
day, she seemed surprised, because 
she did not know you could save in 
the Credit Union. 

These things are hard to believe, 
and we hope it is not a general thing 
among Credit Unionists; but of course 
there is quite a difference between 
being a Credit Unionists and just be- 
ing a member of a Credit Union. 

Some husbands give the entire pay 
check to the wife and blame her if 
she loses it, or cannot make ends meet; 
others open a charge account at a de- 
partment store and let their wives go 
to it, then kick when the account 
comes in for payment. There are 
others who dole out a little money 
they call housekeeping, and there are 
those who consider they are the only 
persons fit to take care of money, and 
do it without the knowledge of the 
wife, as in the case of our friend 
above. 

A real Credit Unionist takes his wife 
into his confidence in regard to his 
money matters, and with her help, 
has no difficulty in establishing a 
worthwhile savings account in his 





GREAT TALK 


Small minds talk about people; 

Average minds talk about things; 

Great minds talk about ideas. 
—Sign in an educational center, 


ENROZETTE, Louisville, Ky. 











credit union. Should the worst hap- 
pen, there are none of these so-called 
surprises, and the dependents know 
definitely what to expect, and govern 
themselves accordingly. Even better 
than that, why not open an account 
in the Credit union for the wife to 
save her small change (if any) and 
encourege all cash purchases in place 
of credit payments, by borrowing and 
using your Credit Union, and insuring 
your funds. There is a lot of food for 
thought in this... try reading it again. 
—B. C. Crepir UNIONIST. 


You Have To Prime The Pum p 


Ever hear about the Scotsman 
(Sandy) who was found one morning 
stuffing a dollar bill down through a 
big crack in the floor of his barn? His 
neighbor (Angus) who found him thus 
engaged inquired whether he had sud- 
denly gone daft. 

“No,” said Sandy, “But this morning 
I accidently lost a dime down that 
crack, and I’m making it worth my 
while to pull up the floor. 

And you know Sandy was just about 
right. If you have a piddling little 
investment in, say, your credit union, 
you don’t much care about whether 
the organization prospers or not. You 
haven’t much to lose if it doesn’t. But 
if your life’s savings are in there you 
want them to work for you, to bring in 
a certain amount of interest and to 
serve a constructive purpose. You are 
anxious then for others to become 
members and patronize the credit 
union—to borrow there when they 
need money, so that your savings may 
give you a return. You are also 
anxious for your neighbors to deposit 
their savings there so that you may be 
able to borrow should an occasion 
arise. 

The credit union, Desjardins said, is 
based upon the principle, “Union for 
life,” instead of “Union for struggle.” 
What does “union for life” mean? 
Roughly it should mean that people 
are uniting their energies and efforts 
to make living easier and less of a 
scratch for mere existence. How does 
it do this? Low cost consumer credit 
does two very important things for a 
man and his family: it relieves his 
mind of pressing financial worries so 
that he is able to work more effectively 
at his job and sometimes increase his 
income. More immediately, it enables 
him to procure equipment that will 
result in increasing his income. And 
in a personal way it makes it possible 
for him to purchase items of living 


which ordinarily he might have to 
postpone for several years. 

All right, so maybe you don’t need 
furniture or a home or a car or the 
services of a specialist. But what's 
wrong with the interest money that is 
being paid in by the people who do? 
Stop hanging back and waiting for the 
credit union to come to you. Do the 
banks come to you? Does the school 
board come to you and beg you to send 
your children to school? When we 
know something is good do we always 
have to be coaxed? Through the 
credit unions “the burdens of the af- 
flicted have been made lighter and the 
pathway of the poor has been made 
brighter.” Isn’t this “union for life”? 
But a half-hearted union will not give 
life. We can get out of our society 
only what we put into it. 

When Sandy dropped the money 
down the crack he didn’t just lean 
back and gripe: he was willing to get 
to work and heave. That’s exactly 
what we have to do if we want our so- 
ciety to pay off—The Maritime Co- 
operator. 


How To Get Along 


1. Keep skid chains on your tongue; 
always say less than you think. Cul- 
tivate a low, persuasive voice. How 
you say it often counts more than 
what you say. 

2. Make promises sparingly and 
keep them faithfully, no matter what 
it costs you. 

3. Never let an opportunity pass to 
say a kind and encouraging word to 
or about somebody. Praise good work 
done, regardless of who did it. If 
criticism is needed, criticize helpfully, 
never spitefully. 

4. Be interested in others; interest- 
ed in their pursuits, their welfare, 
their homes and families. Make merry 
with those that rejoice; with those 
who weep, mourn. Let everyone you 
meet, however humble, feel that you 
regard him as one of importance. 

5. Be careful. Keep the corners of 
your mouth turned up. Hide your 
pains, worries, and disappointments 
under a smile. Laugh at good stories, 
and learn to tell them. 

6. Preserve an open mind on all 
debatable questions. Deliberate, but 
do not argue. It is a mark of superior 
minds to disagree and yet be friendly. 

7. Let your virtues, if you have any, 
speak for themselves, and refuse to 





Thinking 
The ability to recognize a fact. 
The ability to make a distinction. 
The ability to draw on experience. 
The ability to judce evidence, 
The ability to concentrate.—Enrozette. 
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talk of another’s vices. Discourage 
gossip. Make it a rule to say nothing 
of another unless it is something good. 
8. Be careful of another’s feelings. 
Wit and humor at the other fellow’s 
expense are rarely worth the effort, 
and may hurt where least expected. 
9. Pay no attention to ill-natured 
remarks about you. Simply live so 
that nobody will believe them. Dis- 
ordered nerves and a bad digestion 
are a common cause of back-biting. 
10. Do your work, be patient and 
keep your disposition sweet, forget 
self, and you will be rewarded.—Trrs. 


Let Children Share 
In Family Financin 2 Plans 


If families think of the money 
earned by its members as “belonging 
to the whole family” the whole ques- 
tion of allowances for the younger 
ones is on a healthier basis, says the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

Many families protect their children 
from financial problems, and yet ex- 
pect the children to grow up knowing 
“how to use money as a tool in spend- 
ing, saving, earning, giving and bor- 
rowing.” All of these things should be 
learned by experience, the child edu- 
cators point out. 


Some Hints 

For parents wrestling with the “al- 
lowance”’ problem, here are some hints 
from Children’s Bureau: 

1. Give the child money on a 
planned basis, an amount which grows 
in size as the child is able to plan such 
major expenditures as clothing. Don’t 
dictate how it is to be spent—-that de- 
feats the purpose of an allowance. Let 
him learn by experience what it’s like 
to be broke. But help him plan his 
spending ahead when he needs help. 
And if he genuinely needs a loan, 
“why not let an eight- or nine-year- 
old begin to learn something about 
borrowing?” 

2. A child should never be pun- 
ished by having his allowance taken 
away. 

3. The allowance should be 
planned with a child’s expanding 
needs in mind. “Some of our children’s 
friends will have more _ spending 
money than they have, some less. This 
is something they will meet with all 
through life, so early experience in 
learning to make what they have go 
as far as possible will be all to the 
good. . . . Children should be taught 
it is not so much what they spend on 
their friends as what they give in the 
way of loyalty, sympathy, and shared 
enjoyment that counts.” 


Child Can Help 
4. Learning about money should 
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include becoming acquainted with 
family finances. “A father who lists 
for the children’s benefit taxes, rent 
and insurance he has to pay in a year 
and what he has to put aside to get 
the new car they all want, has sym- 


perience. The problem is to strike a 
balance between turning payment for 
services into a virtual bribe, and find- 
ing the child undertaking work that 
is too difficult or physically taxing.— 
Co-op News, Chicago, Illinois. 


pathetic understanding of his chil- 
dren.” 

5. Learning to save and to budget 
is an important part of money experi- 
ence. The six-year-old learns by sav- 
ing for three weeks for a birthday 
present; the high school student saves 
for an Easter outfit or a summer trip. 

6. Learning by earning is a very 
important part of the children’s ex- 





COVER PICTURE 


Helen Gifford and Elaine Richgels 
are shown in the Cuna temporary of- 
fice where they assist committees of 
the Cuna administrative bodies in the 
preparation of reports. 
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ae Statement at the close of business December 31, 1948, as reported to the Department of - 
Insurance, State of Illinois 


(All bonds amortized. Stocks at book value, which is less than market value. 
if all securities were valued at market, assets and surplus each would be increased $613,130.08.) 





ASSETS 








: Cash in banks... icin .$ 5,857,854.26 
wi U. S. Government notes and certificates 48,722,816.68 
Sous U. S. Government bonds _ 16,984,345.07 

Canadian bonds.......... 1,067,837.91 

Public utility and other bonds... ... 3,977,693.86 

CR EERE PT RES 4,972,439.71 

First mortgage loans on real estate. . 521,347.50 

RR MRR serrate 7,227,365.20 

Premiums in transmission... .... 3,715,981.33 

Accrued interest and other assets 534,237.63 

ee Y Total admitted assets... $93,581,919.15 
y LIABILITIES 

is Reserve for losses and adjusting expenses... . $41,552,386.21 

Reserve for unearned premiums......... . 23,474,615.00 

Reserve for taxes and expenses. .... 4,785,928.68 

Reserve for dividends to policyholders 8,768,989.26 

| asad Reserve for portfolio fluctuation........ 2.2.20... 0. eee, 2,000,000.00 

Reserve for contingencies......... 1,000,000.00 

Total liabilities and reserves... . .. .$81,581,919.15 

Net surplus... 12,000,000.00 

Total ..... $93,581,919.15 





Paid for losses and returned to policyholders in cash dividends since 
organization over three hundred thirty-five million dollars 


Securities carried at $6,082,185.74 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 














Lumbermens 


JAMES S. KEMPER 


o chairman MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
H. G. KEMPER 
president 





Operating in New York state as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of IIlinois 


3 Bes p Braden 


Get in touch today with the CUNA Insurance Research Division for information 
on how the Credit Union Blanket Bond will fit your individual organization. 








I Do Not Believe 
From: Connecticut Crepir UNION 
News 
I Do Not Believe: 

That some Directors and Treasurers 
are so busy that they cannot find time 
to attend a Chapter Meeting or League 
Convention at least once in a 5-year 
period. 

That Credit Union members will 
withdraw their funds if a credit union 
does not pay at least a 4% dividend. 

That reducing the interest rate to 
half of one per cent per month on the 
unpaid balance will stimulate loan 
business. 

That the average working man 
should be limited to a loan of $50.00 
or $100 on his own signature. 

That the endorsement of a co-mak- 
er is required for each $50 over $100 
that a member borrows. 

That much risk is incurred in rais- 
ing the unsecured loan limit to $300. 

That investors in a credit union will 
object, if Loan Protection Insurance 
is provided on the lives of the bor- 
rowers. 

That a member should be able to 
borrow a large amount of money at a 
lower interest rate per month than 
another member can borrow $100. 

That all the work of running the 
Credit Union should be left to the 
Treasurer and the President. 

That many membership meetings 
would turn down League affiliation if 
the matter is presented in the right 
manner by the Board of Directors. 

That 89% of the Credit Unions in 
the state should carry the financial 
burden of supporting the League and 
that the other 11% should participate 
in most of the benefits without con- 
tributing their fair share. 

That directors and committee mem- 
bers who are delinquent on their loans 
with the Connecticut League Credit 
Union can do a good job in Managing 
their own Credit Union. 

That taking out a Life Savings Pol- 
icy will materially affect the dividend 
paid by a Credit Union. 

These are many of the things I do 
not believe. 

I BELIEVE that most Credit Union 
members are honest—that they desire 
their directors to take part in Chapter 
and League activities—that they wish 
them to provide every service and 
safeguard possible for the Credit 


The Way 
J See Kt 


Union. In short the average Credit 
Union member is a pretty swell guy. 
I believe that we should practice the 
true fellowship of man in the Credit 
Union Movement and endeavor to 
build a better world in which to live. 
Let us begin by treating each one of 
our members as an honest upright 
citizen—until he proves himself other- 
wise.—by Leonard R. Nixon. 


Dividends and Forgotten Man 
From: Iturois Crepir Union News: 


In my visits to the chapters that 
have extended an invitation to me to 
visit with them, I have received a lib- 
eral education. In attending these 
meetings it has been a pleasure to 
visit with the members. It is my firm 
conviction that the forgotten man or 
woman in the Credit Union Movement 
today happens to be the ones who are 
working for us as treasurers, book- 
keepers and clerks of the various cred- 
it unions. From my observation there 
is a definite trend to increase divi- 
dends, forgetting the personnel of our 
credit unions who are doing a good 
job for us. 

As we come into the period when 
we are holding our annual meetings it 
is my belief that you members of the 
Board of Directors should see to it 
that adequate compensation be pro- 
vided to pay the people in your em- 
ploy. 

There is a definite danger in in- 
creasing dividends to shareholders. 

Therefore, I urge each of you to keep 
your dividends at 3% or less and com- 
pensate your employees for the work 
they do for you.—G. M. McNeil, Presi- 
dent, Illinois Credit Union League. 


Long Remembered Service 
To Tue TJC Crepit UNION 
(Toledo Joint Labor Council) 


The delay in the dispatching of this 
letter in no way means a lack of grati- 
tude. I still find it hard to concentrate 
on business matters. 

Although an understanding of the 
method employed is still not clear to 
me, I am none the less grateful for the 
interest shown in me and my financial 
problems and the ultimate cancelling 
of the remainder of the amount due 
on my note by your credit union. 

Your consideration during my ill- 
ness and finally the employing of the 


insurance fund to cancel my debt 
while sti leaving my shares un- 
touched is one more point in favor of 
saving money and borrowing from 
credit unions instead of commercial 
financial organizations. 


Your genuine interest in my prob- 
lems, the personal touch missed in 
dealing with most business concerns in 
general, has been greatly appreciated 
and your kindness will always be 
remembered. 

Sincerely yours, Gwen Carlson—in 
the Union Lasor Wor .p. 


Calendar Banks in Demand 
To: HAmItton DIsTRICT CHAPTER 
News 


We believe the Mercury Mills Em- 
ployees’ Credit Union Limited has 
established somewhat of a record in 
the sale of CUNA calendar banks. A 
little while ago we obtained six of 
these banks for demonstration pur- 
poses and as sort of a trial balloon. 
Interest was evidenced immediately. 
Notices were posted around the mill 
and the banks were on display. We 
felt that with luck we might dispose 
of at least 50 of these. Orders imme- 
diately started pouring in and our 
first purchase was for 200. Still the 
demand was not satisfied, and another 
100 were ordered. More requests came 
in and it was decided that a further 
100 should be ordered, but in error 
the secretary ordered 200. It devel- 
oped there was no need for apprehen- 
sion in this connection. The net re- 
sults show that we have disposed of 
468 of these banks from a membership 
of about 350. 


Mercury Mills Credit Union is 
very proud of its effort, and we 
doubt very much if this record could 
be topped by any Credit Union in this 
city, or, should we brag a little, and 
say in Ontario—Roy W. Thompson, 
Secretary. Mercury Mills Employees’ 
Credit Union Ltd. 


Values League and Cuna Service 
To: Creprr Union NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

You will be pleased, I am sure, to 
know that this Credit Union is nearly 
ready to affiliate with the national or- 
ganization through its Massachusetts 
affiliate. Our deep gratitude goes to 
your Miss Gartland for all the interest 
she has taken in us. Every time we 
want something it is the national or- 
ganization to whom we turn. Your 
Mr. Shipe was superb in his presen- 
tation of Cuna to us. 

We plan on taking the loan insur- 
ance immediately. Now on the per- 
manent disability we are not clear 
just what does constitute permanent 
disability with Cuna. We want to he 
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CUNADEX.-THE ypr0vedd SYSTEM 





OF VISIBLE RECORD-KEEPING FOR CREDIT UNIONS 








“It's a great time-sauer.” 
“Cunadex is a great conuenience ouer the ald way." 
“We had na difficulty changing over ta Cunadex,"” 


Cunadex helps—t. members waiting for service—the treasurer—the 


auditing committee—the supervising examiner—because Cunadex saves at least 50 


percent of posting and reference time. 


A fortunate purchase makes Cunadex available at very low cost, as long as present 


stock lasts. For complete information write or wire, including present and potential 


membership to your league if it handles supplies, otherwise 


Cuna Supply Cooperative, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 
May, 1949 21 





Sble to explain this fully and clearly 
to our borrowers and ask that you 
clear this up for us. The policy mere- 
ly states “permanent disability.” 

Thank you again for all the interest 
you have taken in us. We have never 
written to Madison without getting all 
the information we wanted. We shall 
be very proud of our membership in 
the great organization of credit union 
and will always strive to uphold the 
high ideals of this great movement.— 
Millbury Credit Union, Millbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, 


Wisconsin Credit Union Trends 
To: Wisconsin Crepit UNIONS 


The consolidated report of Wiscon- 
sin Credit Unions for the year of 1948 
has generally reflected accomplish- 
ments in excess of any previously re- 
corded. We commend you for the 
achievement since it is apparent that 
such success would not be in evidence 
unless you, as officers and directors, 
had created interest and confidence 
among your members. 


As we review the achievements, 
however, we must likewise become 
cognizant of added future responsi- 
bilities. It is very apparent that offi- 
cers and directors will be much busier 
from now on. The amount of loans 
made and outstanding in 1948 in- 
creased 38% and 43% respectively 
compared to the previous year and 
will, no doubt, continue to increase. 
The average personal loan outstand- 
ing in 1948 was $208, 21% larger than 
that of 1947, and the number of bor- 
rowers increased 14% to account for 
one-third of the membership. Obvi- 
ously, a continuation of this trend 
means that more members are going 
to borrow more money. 


If we accept this assumption, it ap- 
pears that immediate consideration 
must be given to the methods and pol- 
icies which will meet such demands. 
First of all, effective delinquent loan 
supervision is necessary if you are to 
insure an adequate flow of funds to 
be available for re-loaning. Extended 
maturities should be avoided for the 
same reason. The two factors, if un- 
checked, definitely limit your ability 
to care for the needs of all your mem- 
bers. 


During recent years when the per- 
sonal loan volume decreased, some 
qualified credit unions invested sur- 
plus funds in real estate mortgage 
loans to members. This type of loan 
naturally provides a permitted ex- 
tended maturity. At this time, how- 
ever, the amount of surplus funds is 
decreasing and we, therefore, believe 
that credit unions should now care- 
fully review present surplus as well 
as future anticipations and guard 


against impoverishing funds available 
for personal loans because of com- 
mitments in mortgage loans. 


Promotion of thrift is one of the 
original reasons for the organization 
of your credit union. Fortunately 
since 1923, share accounts have con- 
tinuously increased and in 1948 were 
24% greater than in 1947. It is gen- 
erally conceded that especially since 
1941 there has not been a real active 
promotion of thrift and there were 
actually procedures instituted to dis- 
courage an increase in shares because 
of the accumulation of surplus funds. 
Now with a noticeable decrease in 
surplus funds and the accompanying 
increase in loan volume, the promo- 
tion of thrift may become a major 
problem in order to attract sufficient 
working capital. 

Credit union shareholders are re- 
warded for their thrift by sharing in 
the profits through dividends. Divi- 
dends, generally, are in a direct ratio 
with earnings and the general de- 
mands of the money market. The 
abundance of funds available gener- 
ally has caused a decrease in interest 
and dividend rates and this condition 
still has not changed materially. In 
view of this fact, we strongly urge 
credit unions to maintain a reasonable 
dividend rate in spite of increased in- 
come and by so doing, promote thrift 
for the credit union itself. Now is the 
time to increase the guaranty fund so 
that it will be adequate to protect 
against contingencies which may ap- 
pear as a result of more and larger 
loans. When this fund is adequately 
provided for, we recommend the ac- 
cumulation of a reserve for expenses 
and general reserves so that they will 
be available in the future if income 
should decrease. In order to provide 
your shareholders with a reasonable 
return in line with general conditions 
and also to provide adequate reserves, 
it is our recommendation that divi- 
dends not exceed three per cent (3%) 
per annum until the general money 
market may require a change. 

Finally, we strongly urge you, as 
officers, directors, and committee 
members, to give your credit union 
competent and interested manage- 
ment. The ability of your credit union 
to adequately serve the membership 
will be entirely dependent upon the 
quality of management you provide. 

It is requested that this letter be 
read at the next meeting of the board 
of directors so that all directors will 
be informed of the subjects discussed, 
and further, so that proper considera- 
tion will be given to future policies 
and procedures.—Credit Union Divi- 
sion of the Wisconsin Banking De- 
partment, J. Deane Gannon, Super- 
visor. 


Managing-Directors Wanted 


The Virginia and Colorado Credit 
Union leagues want applications for 
the position of managing-director. 

More leagues are building their 
budgets to obtain the more rapid 
progress that comes with full time 
personnel. 

In 1946 the Virginia League joined 
with Tennessee, to provide the serv- 
ices of a managing-director for each 
league on a half time basis. With the 
marked progress both leagues are able 
to finance their own employees. Ap- 
plications for the position in Virginia 
may be sent to Frank H. Beard, pres- 
ident, Virginia Credit Union League, 
c/o N.N.S. and D. D. Company, New- 
port News, Virginia. 

The Colorado league has progressed 
under volunteer part time, and Cuna 
personnel. At the last annual meet- 
ing the delegates voted an increased 
dues schedule, to provide for a full 
time managing-director. Applications 
may be sent to Sim Witten, Presi- 
dent, Colorado Credit Union League, 
3880 South Logan, Englewood, Col- 
orado. 


Comin 2 Events 


May 21, 1949—Virginia Credit Union 
League, Hotel Chamberlain, Old Point 
Comfort, Va. 

June 10-11, 1949—Credit Union 
League of Alberta annual meeting, 
Calgary, Alberta. 

June 11, 1949—Florida Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Mayflower 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Florida. 

June 22-25, 1949—British Columbia 
Credit Union League annual meeting, 
Vancouver. 

June 27, 28, 1949— Saskatchewan 
Credit Union League annual meeting, 
Regina. 

July 8-9-10, 1949—New York State 
Credit Union League annual meeting, 
Hotel Arlington, Binghamton. 

September 10, 1949—Wisconsin Cre- 
dit Union League annual meeting, 
Hotel Loraine, Madison, Wisconsin. 





1948 Bound Volume 
of THE BRIDGE 


A Reference Guide for policy 
making, program planning, and 
publicity copy with 637 indexed 
titles. 

An Outstanding Aid for 
leagues, progressive credit un- 
ions, and credit union leaders. 


Price $3.50 


THE BRIDGE 


P. O. Box 431 
Madison |, Wis. 
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Protect Your Members 
Thru Your Credit Union 


—with constructive loans. 
—with low-cost credit. 


—with dependable information. 


Thru Your Cuna Automobile Insurance Program 


—with complete coverage available to members. 
—with "'right now" protection thru your Insurance Advisor. 


—with automatic loss payable clause to the credit union for quick loan 
service. 


—with assurance of claims payment. (No claim settlement has been 
appealed to a credit union league automobile insurance committee). 


—with standard rates and substantial dividends. 


Provide Dependable and Complete 
Automobile Insurance Coverage 














Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Company of Wisconsin 
Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin 


Credit Union Insurance Department: Appleton, Wisconsin 
May, 1949 
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The Founding of Philadelphia, 1682. 


.. Working Together to Build a Better Way of Life 


TOGETHER WE BUILD 


Working together, credit unions build a better way of life — 
12,000 credit unions serve 5,000,000 members — and their numbers 


grow each day. 
i. ¢ 


Credit unions are united in strong state and provincial Leagues. 
These Leagues join together in the Credit Union National Association. 


United, credit unions are a mighty force for economic democracy! 


CUNA Mutual, the credit unions’ own insurance company, 
y 


is proud to be a part of this movement. 


CUNA Mutual Insurance Society 


MADISON, WISCONSIN + HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
The BRIDGE 








